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Fifty Years of Conflict in the Graduate 
School 


By GLENN A. REED 


M. Greene, Ernest V. Hollis, Howard Mumford Jones, 

Frederick Lilge, Henry Sigerist, and, particularly, the re- 
port of the President’s Commission on Higher Education have 
all pointed out serious weaknesses in graduate education. These 
criticisms of the graduate school, and others like them, have led 
to three recent actions of national scope: 


[ THE LAST DECADE books by Oliver C. Carmichael, Theodore 


1. In 1949 the powerful Association of American Universi- 
ties devoted a major part of its fiftieth annual meeting to recent 
criticisms of the alleged failure of graduate schools to prepare 
college teachers. 

2. In December 1949 and 1950 the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the U.S. Office of Education sponsored the “‘first 
nation-wide attempt to focus the thinking of persons from all 
sections of the country, representing all aspects of higher educa- 
tion” on the problem of training college teachers.* 

3. In September 1950, the American Association of Univer- 


| sity Professors proposed that “each Chapter of the Association 


undertake a study of college and university teaching.” The pres- 
ident and the secretary of the association felt that “within the 
next few years steps will be taken by administrators, if not by 


* Theodore C. Blegen and Russell M. Cooper (eds.), The Preparation of College 
Teachers (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1950), p. iii. 
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teachers themselves, to meet the criticism often and increasingly 
made . . . of the preparation for college teaching in the present 
Graduate School programs.” * 

Clearly, the graduate school is under fire, but examination of 
the published reports of these agencies reveals what appears to 
be a rather widespread conviction that graduate school criticisms 
are of recent origin and that a few modifications—the adding of 
a course or two, the raising or lowering of degree standards, the 
de-emphasizing or re-emphasizing of the dissertation — will 
satisfy the critics. For example, the report of the 1949 confer. 
ence on the preparation of college teachers held in Chicago would 
lead the reader to conclude that the problem had arisen since the 
end of World War II and that this was the first serious attempt 
to reform the graduate school. Only one report makes more 
than casual mention of any materials that appeared before 1945. 
The bibliography lists some fifty-four articles, books, and pam- 
phlets, forty-five of which date from 1945, and thirty-six of these 
forty-five appeared during 1949 and 1950. Such selective treat- 
ment emphasizes the present widespread concern over the grad- 
uate school at the same time that it obscures the fact that prac- 
tically these same issues and problems have been discussed for 
half a century. 

Specifically, the 1949 conference devoted much time to con- 
sideration of graduate policies on the recruitment and selection 


of students, on the requirements and meaning of degrees, on | 


breadth vs. depth in training, on the preparation of college teach- 
ers. Exactly fifty years earlier G. Stanley Hall in his decennial 
address at Clark University included these same problems among 
those demanding serious study by the higher educational states- 
manship he believed emerging in the United States. He foresaw 
the dangers of ‘“‘mass treatment of great bodies of students.” He 
urged consideration of the requirements for the Ph.D., of the 
methods of examination for it, and of the subjects required. He 
observed the difficulty of determining “how general or how spe- 


*“Chapter Letter No. 2, 1950,” American Association of University Professors, 
dated Sept. 26, 1950, p. 8. 
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cial thesis subjects and work should be to best combine the two 
sometimes more or less divergent ends of discovery and educa- 
tion.” He called attention to the “wide differences between the 
new kind of professor needed in the university and those in the 
college, where no provision is made for the advancement of learn- 
ing, and the tests are mainly pedagogic.” * 

Parallels between the problems of 1899 and 1949 could be 
extended. The fact seems clear, however, that fifty years of dis- 
cussion have contributed little toward solving these problems 
largely because the discussions have, for the most part, stead- 
fastly ignored the basic conflict underlying criticisms of graduate 
education. 

This paper, by reviewing the historical relatedness of major 
criticisms, may serve to emphasize the deep-rooted nature of the 
graduate school conflict between teaching and research and to 
reveal how the ravages of this conflict appear in every serious 
criticism of graduate education during the twentieth century. 

SELECTION AND RECRUITMENT 


The absence of sound selection and recruitment policies in the 
graduate school has long been recognized. Critics before the 
turn of the century observed that the size, type, and caliber of 
the graduate student body would influence standards of work, 
methods of instruction, regulations, and procedures—in fact, the 
entire graduate enterprise. Although the practice of admitting 
practically everyone with an A.B. degree has been branded in- 
effective for over fifty years, some institutions persist in using 
almost no other criteria. President F. P. Venable of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1908 observed, “So great is the 
scramble for graduate students and such pride is taken in their 
growing numbers that nearly anything, male or female, which 
can rake up a bachelor’s degree from any source whatsoever is 
accepted.” * 

Perhaps the clearest summary of the results of selection poli- 


*G. Stanley Hall, “Decennial Address” in Clark University Decennial Celebration 
(Worcester, Mass.: Clark University, 1899), pp. 55-56. 

“F. P. Venable, “Requirements for Admission to Graduate Courses,” National 
Association of State Universities, Transactions and Proceedings, VI (1908), 272. 
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cies of graduate schools was made by Dean F. J. E. Woodbridge 
of Columbia in 1924: 

To the matter of admissions this Association [of American Universities] 
has devoted much attention. Able committees have worked at it and co- 
operated with other bodies interested in bringing some order into what is 
still a very disorderly situation in the schools and colleges of the land. 
These committees have succeeded . . . in establishing as high a degree of 
uniformity as can reasonably be expected. We profess to admit only those 
students who have an acceptable Bachelor’s degree or its equivalent, and 
this qualification has been defined accurately enough. . . . The important 
consideration in the matter of our admission requirements is not whether 
they are properly enforced, but what, as a matter of fact, they effect. 

It is clear at once that they effect the assembling of bodies of students 
whose qualifications are determined in terms of what they are admitted 
from and not in terms of what they are admitted to.° 

Thus, graduate admission standards, according to Wood. 
bridge, made the graduate school a school of college graduates, 
a continuation school where education is prolonged but not ele- 
vated or advanced, the heterogeneity of the student body mak- 
ing advanced work all but impossible. Woodbridge found no 
justification for existing admission requirements. If they pre- 
sumed to select researchers, then they were meaningless, since 
research could not be defined in terms of a college education. 
Neither, in his opinion, did the possession of an A.B. degree 
offer much help in selecting those qualified for teaching: ‘They 
[entrance requirements] appear to be justified for two reasons: | 
first, because they exclude the uneducated, and, secondly, because | 
they protect our degrees. I am not convinced that they do either. | 
I am not convinced that they give us the best student body we | 
might have or the student body we ought to have.” ° | 

President Hutchins of Chicago in 1930 remarked, “It seems | 
likely that we are admitting to some of our graduate schools 
students who would have considerable difficulty in meeting the | 


requirements of the Freshman class.” * Two studies made in| 


® Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, “Maintaining Standards Without Excessive Stand- j 
ardization,” Proceedings of the Association of American Universities, Twenty- | 
sixth Annual Conference, 1924, p. 52. 

"“bid., 9. $8. 

* Robert Maynard Hutchins, “President Hutchins Explains His Inaugural Address: 
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the 1930's furnished substantiation for the conclusions of Wood- 
bridge and Hutchins. Tests of graduate students conducted by 
Professor Carl Brigham of Princeton revealed that 30 percent 
of graduate school students were below the average college ap- 
plicant in reading ability, some graduate students rating no 
higher than a child in the tenth grade. Another study by Pro- 
fessor E. B. Stouffer of the University of Kansas in 1937 con- 
cluded that “nearly fifty percent of the graduate students en- 
rolled ranked in the lower half of their graduating classes, and 
a few of them ranked in the lowest decile in classes of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty students.” ® 

Other critics asserted that basing entrance on the A.B. degree 
had led to a kind of negative selection since college graduates 
with ability obtained jobs, and the misfits or timid students some- 
times remained in graduate school. Professor George E. Car- 
rothers of the University of Michigan in 1935 claimed that uni- 
versities had complacently accepted those who presented them- 
selves “‘somewhat after the fashion of using only the windfalls 
instead of hand-picking the fruit.” *° 

The condition described in the 1930’s has been somewhat 
modified since 1938 with the gradual acceptance of the Graduate 
Record Examination, but even where this examination is em- 
ployed the criticisms of Woodbridge and others remain un- 
remedied: little or no attempt has been made in graduate schools 
to select students on the basis of their professional destination. 
Howard Mumford Jones, the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, and Oliver C. Carmichael of the Carnegie Foundation 
have carried the battle to the present. No sound policies exist 
for selecting and encouraging graduate students with outstanding 





The Significance of the Ph.D. Degree,” American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Bulletin, XVI (October 1930), 469. 

*Carl Brigham, Quoted by George F. Zook, “The Present Position of Graduate 
Studies in the United States,” School and Society, XLIII, No. 1098 (Jan. 11, 
1936), 45. 

°E. B. Stouffer, “Conditions Surrounding the Offering of the Master’s Degree,” 
North Central Association Quarterly, XII (October 1937), 208-9. 

*® George E. Carrothers, “The Secondary School as a Career for the Doctor of 
Philosophy,” North Central Association Quarterly, 1X (April 1935), 431. 
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ability as teachers, or as researchers, or as practitioners of the 
arts and sciences. Recent critics are agreed that selection policies 
should be based on the professional destination of the graduate 
student rather than on a blanket standard seeking—often inef.- 
fectively—to ensure minimal ability. 

Recruitment policies have suffered from the same confusion 
as selection policies: the graduate school has never made up its 
mind what it is recruiting. In 1901 Dean Harry P. Judson of the 
University of Chicago (its president from 1907 to 1923) urged 
that more fellowships be granted to prospective researchers 
since, he held, teachers were so much in demand that they could 
take care of themselves." So great a change in recruitment 
policies took place during the following twenty years that by 
1920 Dean Alfred H. Lloyd of Michigan felt called upon to 
remind the Association of American Universities that there had 
been a time in the history of graduate education when fellow- 
ships had almost universally been awarded to prospective teach- 
ers. He found no such condition prevailing in 1920.1* Recently 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education, by urging that 
a system of fellowships be made available for students intend- 
ing to enter college teaching, tacitly admitted that fellowships 
had largely been used to encourage potential researchers. 

Further documentation would serve merely to confirm the 
confusion that is all too evident: graduate schools have not de- 
cided what they are selecting or recruiting. As a result, they 
use a loose enough net to catch all but the smallest fish that swim 
within their sphere. To admit or select all on the same basis | 
regardless of the professional destination of the student under. | 
mines at the very outset the effectiveness of the graduate school. | 
The raising of admission standards, so frequently advocated as | 
a cure to the present ineffective selection devices, offers Little | 
hope for resolving the conflict so long as the purpose of selection | 
remains confused. 


™ Harry Pratt Judson, “Fellowships,” Proceedings of the Association of American 
Universities, First and Second Annual Conferences, 1901, p. 41. 

4 Alfred Henry Lloyd, “Fellowships—with Special Consideration of Their Rela- 
tion to Teaching,” Proceedings of the Association of American Universities, Twenty- | 
second Annual Conference, 1920, p. 83. 
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DEGREES 


Nor does the confusion subside when graduate degrees are 
considered. The tremendous variety, the mass awarding, the 
uncertain meaning, the divergent requirements and standards for 
degrees represent symptoms of long-standing disorders in higher 
education. In the nineteenth century Thomas Carlyle observed 
the peculiar ambition of Americans “to hobble down to posterity 
on the crutches of capital letters.” ** Since then, this ambition 
has been approved and encouraged throughout academic life in 
America. 

In 1903 William James in an article entitled ““Ph.D. Octopus” 
blasted the tendency of tyrannizing education by means of de- 
grees. The tyranny of degrees, said James, interfered with the 
free development of talent, fostered academic snobbery, ob- 
structed the natural supply and demand in the teaching prof- 
fession, transferred accredited value from essential manhood to 
the outward badge, and diverted attention from direct dealing 
with truth to the passing of examinations.‘* The whole business 
of requiring a doctor’s degree for a college teacher was “‘pure 
sham,” James maintained, since quite obviously the degree was 
no guarantee of ability to teach. 

James was writing at a time when 350 Ph.D. awards repre- 
sented a productive year. In 1949 alone 5,293 Ph.D. and 50,- 
827 M.A. degrees were awarded. James was condemning 
tyranny by a mere incipient octopus compared to the size of the 
beast today. The academic sanctification of degrees has led to 
institutions being evaluated by degrees, to teachers being ac- 
credited by degrees, to administrators being hired by degrees, 
to researchers and practitioners being identified by degrees. 
Widespread demand for degrees, encouraged by the absence of 
selective admission requirements—fostered by colleges and high 
schools that wish to be properly accredited, and codified by laws 
—has, in the eyes of the critics, turned graduate schools into 


% Thomas Carlyle, Quoted by George E. Vincent, “The Granting of Honorary 
Degrees,” Proceedings of the Association of American Universities, Sixteenth An- 
nual Conference, 1914, p. 29. 

“ William James, “The Ph.D. Octopus,” reprinted in Memories and Studies (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911), p. 336. 
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Ph.D. mills and resulted in degrees themselves being castigated 
as plagues, fetishes, union cards. 

Many have followed James in condemning the tyranny of 
degrees. Although most critics admit the unlikelihood of doing 
away with the degree system, they insist that at least the degree 
should mean something, that one degree should cease being used 
as a blanket award to cover all graduate training. To approxi- 
mately three-fourths of all graduate students the Ph.D. means 
proper accreditation for teaching in a college or university. Yet 
most graduate schools have long insisted that the degree should 
be reserved for the potential researcher even though studies 
reveal that fewer than 20 percent of Ph.D. holders produce any 
significant research after their dissertations. Colleges hire 
Ph.D.’s in the hope of getting good teachers; universities hire 
Ph.D.’s in the hope of obtaining outstanding researchers; govern- 
ment and industry hire Ph.D.’s in the hope of getting good 
technicians or researchers. Today few would disagree with the 
remark of Dean Horatio S. White of Cornell in 1902: “‘the 
difficulty in establishing a uniform standard [for the Ph.D.] 
lies, as already indicated, partly in the varying aims of the ap- 
plicants for the degree.” ** 

Several efforts have been made to remove the confusion from 
graduate degrees. It will be remembered that Johns Hopkins 
started out granting only the Ph.D. degree. Not until 1910 did 


it establish an M.A. degree. In so doing, the Hopkins faculty | 


attempted to distinguish between the M.A. as the degree for 


college teachers and the Ph.D. as the degree reserved for those | 
qualified to pursue research. Yale followed this lead and the | 


following year introduced a two-year M.A. degree for college 
teachers. Before 1910, however, the M.A. had already become 


standardized as the badge of the secondary school teacher so | 


that those planning to become college teachers wanted the Ph.D. 
Thus the Hopkins-Yale plan gained no support and finally was 
abandoned. Likewise, in 1920 Harvard proposed the Ed.D. as 
a degree for practicing educators. Today the status of the Ed.D. 


* Horatio S. White, “The Degree of Master of Arts,’ Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, Third Annual Conference, 1902, p. 69. 
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is almost as confused as that of the Ph.D. 

Any survey of the last fifty years of confusion over degrees 
leads to the conviction that little will be accomplished to remove 
the confusion until the functions of the graduate school are 
clearly defined and appropriate labels found for the different 
types of training offered. The adding or subtracting of degrees, 
the raising or lowering of standards, the manipulation of re- 
quirements offer little hope of alleviating the confusions that will 
exist so long as the fundamental conflict between the training of 
teachers and the training of researchers within the graduate 
school remains unsolved. 


GENERAL VERSUS SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The conflict between specialized and generalized training in 
the graduate school has become increasingly critical with the 
tremendous expansion of scientific knowledge in the twentieth 
century. Even at the turn of the century, however, the dangers 
of narrow specialization were recognized. In 1901, for example, 
Dean LeBaron R. Briggs of Harvard insisted that one of the 
“great dangers in this country is the production of what may be 
called illiterate scholars—men of learning who cannot express 
their learning well, and who in their search for remote subjects 
pay no attention to form.” ** He objected to granting the high- 
est scholarly degree to “uneducated men.”’ During the following 
half-century articles and books ridiculing the Ph.D. thesis would 
comprise a substantial bibliography. Even as early as 1911 
President Judson discerned that minute specialization paraded 
under the guise of research.’’ In 1912 Professor Walton B. 
McDaniel, a classical scholar at the University of Pennsylvania, 
declared that insistence on minutiae made graduate students 
mentally lopsided: 

* LeBaron R. Briggs, Discussion of “To What Extent Should a Candidate for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy Be Expected To Show a Knowledge of Subjects Not 
Immediately Connected with His Major Subject?” Proceedings of the Association 
of American Universities, First and Second Annual Conferences, 1901, pp. 48-49. 

" Harry Pratt Judson, “How Can the Teaching Time of Professors Be Most Ad- 
vantageously Distributed between College Work (Both Elementary and Advanced) 


and Graduate Work?” Proceedings of the Association of American Universities, 
Thirteenth Annual Conference, 1911, p. 37. 
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[Young doctors] find in the minutiae of their doctoral training life’s 
great attraction, and commence a long career of closet-study, which is inter- 
rupted only by the demands of such physical functions as eating and sleep- 
ing, and totally unfits them to inspire the American boy with anything but 
disgust.*® 


Dean Woodbridge further observed that graduate courses 
were advanced only in the sense that they dealt with restricted 
subject matter in a highly detailed and exhaustive manner: 


The difference between them and undergraduate courses lies mainly in 
the fact that their subject matter is narrower. Departments aim to have 
as many of these courses as possible, in order, as they say, “to cover the 
field,” with the result that these courses become so multiplied at the ex- 
pense of general, comprehensive, and introductory courses that the work 
of departments is split into fragments with little effort at co-ordination or 
general review.’® 

James Harvey Robinson in 1923 pointed to the conflict when 
he said, “Specialization, so essential to research, is putting us on 
the wrong track in education.” *° The separation and depart- 
mentalization of knowledge, according to Robinson, might be im- 
portant to research but act as barriers to the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. By 1927 President Coffman of the University of Minne- 
sota found that the fragmentation of knowledge had reached 
down into the college and that actually “‘students are being de- 
nied the privilege of a liberal education by virtue of the highly 
specialized curriculum requirements we prescribe for them.” ™ 

The cult of specialism has been under particularly heavy bom- 
bardment from the late 1920’s to the present day. President 
A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard in 1932,” President Hutchins,” 

* Walton Brooks McDaniel, “Research and the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy,” 
The Classical Weekly, V (Feb. 10, 1912), 116. 

® Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Discussion of “How Can Universities Be so Or- 
ganized as To Stimulate More Work for the Advancement of Science?” Proceed- 
ings of the Association of American Universities, Eighteenth Annual Conference, 
1916, p. 40. 

” James Harvey Robinson, The Humanizing of Knowledge (New York: George 
H. Doran, 1923), p. 76. 

“Totus D. Coffman, “Standards in Higher Education,” Journal of American As- 
sociation of University Women, XX (January 1927), 42. 

2 A. Lawrence Lowell, “Universities, Graduate Schools and Colleges,” Atlantic 
Monthly, CL (August 1932), 215-22. 


* Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1936, p. 111. 
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and President Conant * have all urged that the drift toward 
increasing specialization and isolation in graduate training be 
curbed. President Walter A. Jessup of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion pointedly compared insistence on specialization in the grad- 
uate school with the postponement of specialization in medical 
education. In 1948 President Carmichael carried on the attack: 
‘.. . research techniques, minute scholarship in narrowly re- 
stricted fields, and the discovery of new facts, however unim- 
portant, have characterized the typical Ph.D program.” *° 

The cult of specialism has been a favorite rallying point for 
critics of the graduate school for the last fifty years. And once 
again the divergent points of view narrow down in general to a 
conflict between the training of researchers and the training of 
teachers. 

Graduate school faith in research as the elixir of academic 
life obscures the fact that specialization profits the prospective 
college teacher very little. And the movement of colleges away 
from strict departmental lines to general, related knowledge 
emphasizes the difference in training needed for the researcher 
and the college teacher. 


IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


All of the above problems relate to the controversy between 
teaching and research, but by far the most serious manifestation 
of this conflict involves the improvement of college teaching. 
During his twenty-five years as president of Johns Hopkins, 
Daniel Coit Gilman never tired of distinguishing between col- 
lege and university—a distinction which, in his opinion, in- 
volved not only regulations, student personnel, but also teachers. 
In his Seventh Annual Report Gilman summarized the distinc- 
tion as follows: 

There is a legitimate distinction between the earlier and later phases of 
a liberal education, the stage of discipline and the stage of guidance, the 


* James B. Conant, Report of the President of Harvard University to the Board 
of Overseers, 1936-37 (Cambridge: Harvard University, 1938), pp. 22-23. 


*% Oliver C. Carmichael, “Towards Better College Teaching,” Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, Forty-third Annual Report, 1947-1943 (Bos- 
ton: G. B. Updike, 1948), p. 6. 
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period of rules, tasks, and control, preceding the period of stimulating and 
quickening inspiration. . . . There are, likewise, two kinds of professors— 
those who are best fitted by their patient and exact habits of intellectual 
action, by their well-stored memories, and by their logical modes of expres- 
sion, to drill the classes over which they are placed; and there are others 


who have a gift for investigation.*® 

A college teacher, said Gilman, should be a person interested 
in training, guiding, disciplining youth in a father-son relation- 
ship. The university professor must be capable of stimulating 
mature minds, of guiding them into unexplored fields, of working 
with them in an association of scholars. 

Until the establishment of Johns Hopkins, students intend- 
ing to teach in college continued their postgraduate studies largely 
by reading under the guidance of various professors. Gilman 
intended to continue from where the colleges left off. In staffing 
Johns Hopkins he found few great teachers capable of stimulat- 
ing mature minds and of working with them in an association 
of scholars. He therefore considered one of his main tasks at 
Johns Hopkins to be the training of a few great original minds 
for graduate school teaching and research: 

I can hardly doubt that such arrangements as we are maturing will 
cause this institution to be a place for the training of professors and teachers 
for the highest academic posts; and I hope in time to see arrangements 
made for the unfolding of the philosophy, principles, and methods of educa- 
tion in a way which will be of service to those who mean to devote their 
lives to the highest departments of instruction.?’ 

Such passages emphasize the transformation that has taken 
place during the last half-century. The impetus given to re- 
search at Johns Hopkins has obscured the fact that Gilman be- 
lieved that even in his graduate university professors had a 
primary obligation to teach, an obligation for which they should 
be prepared. Soon, however, an unforeseen shift took place. 
With the introduction of research into the university and with 
the close linkage of college and graduate school, the concept of 
the ideal scholar gradually shifted from a person with the wide, 
cultured, unhurried, philosophical mellowness of a James Rus- 


*Daniel Coit Gilman, Seventh Annual Report of the President of the Johns 
Hopkins University (Baltimore: John Murphy & Co., 1882), p. 6. 

Daniel Coit Gilman, “Inaugural Address [Johns Hopkins],” in University 
Problems (New York: Century Co., 1898), p. 26. 
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sell Lowell to the sharp, brilliant, scientific genius of a Helm- 
holtz—a poor teacher but a superb investigator. In the grad- 
uate school no longer was the scholar-teacher welcome; the 
research-minded professor capable of directing and conducting 
research took his place. And the training of college teachers 
formerly conducted in the apprenticeship arrangement of post- 
graduate reading in colleges was lost sight of in the organization 
of graduate schools, which pushed hotly in pursuit of new facts. 
This omission seems to have gone largely unobserved until 
near the end of the first decade of the twentieth century, partly 
because the confusion of the college and graduate school ob- 
scured the difference between college and university teachers so 
strongly insisted on by those who were attempting to found a 
new type of graduate university: Daniel C. Gilman, G. Stanley 
Hall, William Rainey Harper. Then in 1908 Abraham Flexner 
called attention to the fact that the university had sacrificed the 
college to its research ideal. Universities, said Flexner, had 
been guilty of the unproven assumption that whatever promoted 
the interest of the graduate school promoted the interest of the 
college. Actually, however, the use of the same faculty for col- 
lege and graduate work “‘insidiously sacrifices” the college: 


Absorption in laborious investigation, on which the future of the in- 
structor depends, is calculated to abate the appetite for routine teaching. . . . 
The marks of a properly qualified college teacher are . . . quite distinc- 
tive; he must be a broadly trained and broadly minded scholar, not neces- 
sarily a first hand investigator: a purveyor, rehandler, relator, rather than 
a discoverer.*® 


Despite this clear analysis of the problem, a questionnaire to 
college presidents in 1908 revealed that they were satisfied with 
the type of training college teachers were receiving in graduate 
schools.” 

After 1920 the situation changed radically. College presi- 
dent after college president objected vigorously to the training, 
dominated by research, given prospective college teachers. 

*® Abraham Flexner, The American College (New York: Century Co., 1908), 
pp. 179 ff. 

*H. H. Horne, “The Study of Education by Prospective College Instructors: 


Views of Some College Presidents,” The School Review, XVI (March 1908), 
162-70. 
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President Sidney Mezes of the City College of New York, 
President A. A. Murphree of the University of Florida, Chan. 
cellor Samuel P. Capen of the University of Buffalo, President 
William M. Lewis of Lafayette College, President George F. 
Zook of the University of Akron, President Ernest Wilkins of 
Oberlin—all joined the attack on the research specialization re- 
quired of all graduate students regardless of the fact that most 
of them intended to be college teachers, not researchers. Presi- 
dent Mezes, for example, emphasized the transition that had 
taken place in the college teacher: 


It goes without saying that scholarship is one of the basal needs of col- 
lege teachers, a scholarship that keeps alive, and is human and contagious. 
But it should be remembered that there are several kinds of scholarship, 
and it is pertinent to ask what kind college teachers need. Should they, 
for instance, model themselves on the broad shrewdness and alluring 
scholarliness of James Russell Lowell or on the untiring encyclopedic 
exactitude and minuteness of Von Helmholz? . . . I would suggest that 
the teacher’s knowledge of his subject should, essentially, be of a kind that 
would keep him in intellectual sympathy with the undeveloped minds of his 
students. . . . Highly specialized and dehumanized knowledge is not as 
useful for the college teacher as broad and vital knowledge, which is, of 
course, much harder to acquire.*° 


Chancellor Capen pointed to the ‘“‘conspiracy to confuse the 
issue” by assuming that the words college and university were 
synonymous and that all persons in higher institutions have the 
same duties and responsibilities.” 

Such criticisms, coming early in the 1920’s, launched a nation- 
wide attack on the preparation of college teachers. A study in 
1932 revealed that for the decade 1919-28 over 1,160 con- 
tributions were published on the problem of college and univer- 
sity teaching, the bulk of them critical of the training furnished 
in graduate schools.** Critics of the graduate school were agreed 
that beyond knowledge of subject matter in a specialized field 
the graduate school furnished the prospective college teacher 


® Sidney E. Mezes, “Professional Training for College Teaching,” in College 
Teaching, edited by Paul Klapper (New York: World Book Co., 1920), pp. 33-34. 

* Samuel P. Capen, “Preparation of the College Instructor for His Job,” Proceed- 
ings of the Fifty-ninth Convocation, University of the State of New York, 1924, p. 9. 

* Homer L. Dodge, “College and University Teaching,” American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin, XVIII (January 1932), 24-28. 
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no preparation for his future job, that in many instances the 
graduate school scorned the entire teaching enterprise and de- 
voted its funds and time to accumulating more facts rather than 
to disseminating knowledge. They noted that the insistence on 
the same training for all students within a given department 
served the graduate school admirably as a testing ground for po- 
tential researchers but served the colleges poorly since they had 
to accept the leftover research-trained specialists who were un- 
successful in obtaining university positions or research posts in 
government or industry. Thus all to frequently colleges em- 
ployed teachers whose only qualification for teaching was a Ph.D. 
degree representing specialized research training. 

From 1925-30 no other topic in higher education received 
more attention. The Association of American Colleges passed 
a resolution urging a clear recognition of the function of the 
graduate school to train college teachers since from 60 to 80 per- 
cent of all graduate students entered college teaching. It recom- 
mended enlistment and careful selection of candidates who 
showed promise and interest in college teaching. It urged re- 
laxation of specialized research requirements in favor of broader 
training and interdepartmental programs. It suggested that 
some courses in college problems, methods, and psychology 
should supplement subject-matter training. Other national or- 
ganizations entered the discussion. The North Central Asso- 
ciation, the American Association of University Professors, the 
National Association of State Universities, the Association of 
American Universities all appointed committees, passed resolu- 
tions, and devoted much time to consideration of graduate train- 
ing for college teachers. By 1930 a poll of college presidents 
showed them no longer complacently satisfied with the graduate 
school product they had to hire“*—a direct reversal of the stand 
of college presidents reported twenty-two years earlier. 

President Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin, throughout the 
1920’s a pre-eminent leader in the movement to set up a different 
kind of graduate training for college teachers, summed up most 


® Robert L. Kelly, “Great Teachers,” American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Bulletin, XVI (March 1930), 252-56. 
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clearly this new position in 1932. THe insisted that only part 
of the college teacher’s job was actual teaching. Questions of 
basic educational policies, relation of departments, distribution 
of courses, credits for courses, minor-major requirements, text- 
book selection, as well as scholarship and research policies, were 
affected by the college teacher’s training or lack of training for 
his job: 

I have said that such problems must be answered wisely. How is the 
requisite wisdom to be gained? It should be obvious that neither mastery 
of one’s own subject nor even sheer teaching ability serves automatically 
to qualify a man for the nondepartmental tasks. In point of fact, these 
problems have generally been faced by groups of men who, for the most 
part, have not been adequately qualified to face them. Faculties and faculty 
committees, typically, have worked away by a rather primitive method of 
trial and error, and largely or completely in disregard of solutions attempted 
or achieved elsewhere. The very types of procedure which the individual 
faculty man would condemn in his own field of scholarship all too often 
characterize the activities of faculty men when they work in groups and on 
matters of extra-departmental concern.** 

Although many speakers and writers admitted the reasonable- 
ness of this position, a 1939 study revealed that graduate schools 
showed little inclination to follow any of these suggestions and 
with violence opposed any plan to curtail the research emphasis 
in the graduate program. Graduate schools, even while admit- 
ting the importance of the function of training college teachers, 
ignored completely the changes suggested by the Association of 
American Colleges and approved by the North Central Associa- 
tion and others. The author of this study concluded: ‘All in 
all, then, it would seem that very little has been achieved in the 
matter of professional training for prospective college teachers 
in our graduate schools since the 1927-1930 movement,” * and 
President Wilkins in 1941 reluctantly admitted that ‘“gradu- 
ate schools did practically nothing to promote the point of view 
expressed in that [AAC] report.” *° 


“Ernest H. Wilkins, “The Teacher as Colleague,” Journal of Higher Education, 
III (December 1932), 498-99. 


* Edward J. Baxter, “The Teaching Ph.D. Again,” The Educational Record, XX 
(January 1939), 116-17. 


* Ernest H. Wilkins, Personal letter to President W. H. Cowley, Hamilton College, 
dated Nov. 26, 1941. 
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Since the end of World War II the clamor for reform once 
more has become insistent. The movement of colleges toward 
general education shown in the recent Harvard, Columbia, Am- 
herst, and University of lowa reports is in sharp conflict with 
the graduate school ideal of research training for all. Colleges 
are striving to head away from the specialized, departmentalized 
knowledge that has dominated them during the first half of the 
century and to develop general courses in related sciences, re- 
lated arts, related social sciences. But the Harvard Report 
admits that “‘the hope of a sound general education is in teachers 
who are themselves generally educated’”—a condition which all 
too seldom prevails. 

As a result of this movement the insistent and repeated de- 
mand today is for broadly educated college teachers rather than 
for university specialists. Howard Mumford Jones has de- 
clared: 

It [the graduate school] accepts no social responsibility as an educational 
institution. Its technological training for specialisms is superb; its general 
training almost non-existent. It makes no effort to instruct its students in 
a philosophy of life or of society or to train them for careers as college 
teachers or to prepare them broadly and generously and maturely to deal 


with the world. . . . One of the deepest needs in American education is 
to re-think the problem of the graduate school.*’ 


Dean Harry J. Carman also insists that if graduate schools were 
to continue to be the source of college teachers, then they must 
avoid overemphasis on specialization and recommending persons 
totally unfitted for college teaching.** Henry Sigerist of Johns 
Hopkins finds that graduate schools have been eminently suc- 
cessful in turning out “legions of highly competent technicians 
and specialists but men without education, imbued with tradi- 
tional prejudices, unable to think independently outside their 
narrow specialty, and frequently quite indifferent toward public 
affairs.”’ *° 


” Howard Mumford Jones, Education and World Tragedy (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1946), p. 136. 

* Harry J. Carman, “Education and the World of Tomorrow,” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XXXI (October 1945), 400-412. 

” Henry E. Sigerist, The University at the Crossroads (New York: Henry Schu- 
man, 1946), p. 7. 
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The presidents of the Carnegie Corporation and of its Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching for years have carried 
on a campaign against the narrow specialization and obsolescence 
which they believe characterize graduate education. Frederick 
P. Keppel called the graduate school the ‘‘sacred cow in American 
education” to be worshipped rather than studied, understood, 
and improved. Walter A. Jessup accused the graduate school 
of stagnation; it alone of all educational levels had remained rel- 
atively fixed—fixed on the research ideal. And Oliver C. Car- 
michael has observed that the graduate school alone among ad- 
vanced professional schools demands early and continued special- 
ization. He compares the graduate school to the medical 
school where specialization is delayed and where clinical work 
for the practice of medicine introduces the prospective physician 
to the problems of the medical profession. 


CONCLUSION 


Space has limited the documentation of criticisms of the grad- 
uate school, but even this brief presentation discloses that gradu- 
ate school problems have a history and a relatedness which de- 
serve careful examination. To treat criticisms as a current up- 
rising calling for temporary palliative measures ignores entirely 
the serious conflict underlying discontent with the graduate 
school. Most of the ameliorative modifications again being 
proposed overlook the fact that the most serious critics call for 
reconstruction of the graduate school rather than for ameliora- 
tive change. 

These critics believe that only by fundamental reorganization 
can effective provision be made for the joint enterprises of 
teaching and training teachers, and research and training re- 
searchers. Such critics insist that until teaching is raised to a 
position equal in importance, in prestige, and in rewards to re- 
search no amount of manipulation of titles or courses or requi- 
sites will make much difference. They point out the unlikeli- 
hood of improving the training of college teachers in institu- 
tions dominated by research and by professors who all but scorn 
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teaching in their pursuit of research. They suggest that the un- 
critical acceptance of the German research ideal, which has had 
such devastating effects on the German nation, shows signs of 
similarly distorting American education. They admit the great 
service performed by the graduate school in furnishing impetus 
to research during the early part of the century, but they point 
out that attempts to continue domination of research have led to 
the creation of research institutes which have drained the re- 
sources and staffs and have unbalanced the graduate educational 
program. 

None of these fundamental criticisms has received more than 
passing mention at recent conferences. The problem of improv- 
ing college teaching (the immediate concern of the conferences) 
is imbedded in the matrix of a conflict between teaching and re- 
search which must be resolved if the graduate school is to cease 
floundering between its research ideal and the demands of so- 
ciety that it be an educational institution as well as a research 
center. 








Radio as an Educational Medium 
By DORIS CORWITH 


State high school. I hold a license to teach for life in 
that state. I believe I could go back to the English class- 
room tomorrow and pick up where I left off thirty years ago. 
Things have not changed too much in our classrooms, I am 
afraid. However, had I been employed in radio thirty years 
ago—which is doubtful, so let’s change that to twenty years 
ago and give education an advantage of ten years—and today 
was attempting to make a comeback, I would be completely lost 
and ineffective because of the great changes that have taken 
place in the industry in twenty years. Granted that not all 
change is for the best—but at least it is an indication that the 
broadcasting industry is alive and moving—yes, even kicking! 
The comparison between changes in our education processes 
and our broadcasting procedures seems to indicate a foregone 
conclusion of concern with the large question of what the atti- 
tudes, philosophy, and activities of women should be in the next 
ten years. Broadcasting will change in the next ten years. That is 
a safe statement; a courageous one would be to say that ten years 
from now it will satisfy everyone, but that would be an exceed- 
ingly silly statement, too, for however much programs (and that 
is what radio means to the audience) change, we will never be 
able to satisfy all or even a large majority of the public at one 
time. So let us look at radio and its relation to education. 

In attempting today to discuss radio as an educational medium, 
it seems important first to clarify what we mean by education. 
Are we talking about education in the strict sense of classroom 
instruction either on an elementary, high school, or collegiate 
level? Or are we discussing education in its broadest terms? 
It seems to me from my own experience both as a teacher and a 
broadcaster, that we cannot in the short space of time allotted 
cover both of these, since each of these two subjects in the field 
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of education is a different problem so far as broadcasting is 
concerned. 

I should like to dismiss the first phase with two or three very 
brief statements. To consider the responsibilities and/or contri- 
butions of radio as a tool for classroom teaching, one must face 
certain practical problems. These are: the four time zones, 
across the country; the forty-eight different departments of edu- 
cation in as many states; and the individual school curricula, 
scarcely any two of which are alike. We have, too, the problem 
of the availability of radios in classrooms, the practicality of 
coordinating the material offered by radio with classroom sched- 
ules, the ability of teachers to utilize educational radio programs 
to the utmost, and the very real problem of trying to find time to 
use radio in the classroom and at the same time cover the vast 
amount of material which teachers are required to cover in 
preparing students for promotion to another grade or for gradu- 
ation. There are solutions to some of these problems, of course, 
but past experience seems to prove that the solution of them is 
not successful enough to warrant the allocation of time periods 
for a network broadcast for in-school use. 

Many local commercial radio stations have done very inter- 
esting things in cooperation with local schools in those areas 
where they have found understanding and cooperation on the 
part of school authorities and the willingness on the part of teach- 
ers to make certain sacrifices in order to learn how to use the 
medium. Iam talking here about programs which are especially 
planned and designed for in-school utilization. Frankly, I do 
not feel that networks owe this service to our school systems, 
for it has not been proved as yet that teachers and school officials 
will promote the use of such programs to the extent that they 
appear to be justified. 

Furthermore, there is a valid and serious question as to the 
wisdom of presenting programs for in-school listening on a 
national scale. Does this lead to controlled thinking? Will we 
really be helping our youth to think as individuals, or will we 
rather be defeating the intent of the American people to keep 
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the control of education on the local and state level? I leave 
these provocative questions for you to study—as I pass on to the 
second phase of my original remarks—radio as an over-all edu- 
cational experience. 

Dr. James Rowland Angell, whom all educators remember as 
an outstanding president of Yale University and whom I espe- 
cially remember as the Public Service Counselor of the National 
Broadcasting Company and the inspiration of many of us in the 
field of public service and education by radio, coined some years 
ago a definition of education which I should like to give. Dr. 
Angell said, ‘‘Education is the process by which individuals come 
to adjust themselves intelligently to life.” Applying this defini- 
tion to radio, Dr. Angell went on to say, ‘“Any program may be 
regarded as educational in purpose which attempts to increase 
knowledge, to stimulate thinking, to teach technique and meth- 
ods, to cultivate discernment, appreciation, and taste, to enrich 
character by sensitizing emotion and by inspiring socialized ideals 
that may issue in constructive conduct.” 

If you will use this definition as a yardstick, you will find that 
radio is and must be not so much a tool for classroom use but 
especially a part of the democratic process of intelligent adjust- 
ment to life. Then we must ask ourselves, what does radio 
offer? 

Perhaps one of its greatest contributions to the field of adult 
education is news and commentary. I firmly believe that the 
American people are more aware of what is going on in the world 
today than at any other time in our history. I don’t say that they 
are fully informed; neither do I say that they retain all the in- 
formation which is available to them; but I do believe that the 
news and commentaries offered by the networks and the various 
stations throughout the country have done much to make us 
global citizens and encourage us to read and study for further 
background information. 

We hear so frequently that the people of Europe are better 
informed than we. Perhaps the upper strata are—but I shall 
challenge to the bitter end the statement that the average Euro- 
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pean is better informed than the average American. We have 
the best tools of communication, the intelligence to use them, and 
the idealism to bring to fruition the goals we seek. 

Perhaps one of the greatest contributions of radio is the new 
technique of the documentaries which was developed by radio 
and which you will find appearing more and more frequently. 
This technique makes it possible for us to present factual ma- 
terial with a certain degree of showmanship and excitement that 
make the facts stay in the listener’s mind. Just by way of illus- 
tration, let me point to the CBS program “The Nation’s Night- 
mare,” which brought us face to face with certain national prac- 
tices that we can and must eliminate. NBC’s special series, 
“The Quick and the Dead,” put us on at least a speaking ac- 
quaintance with atomic energy. NBC’s “Living—1951” pre- 
sents economic and social problems of our nation and encourages 
our listeners to delve more deeply into these problems so that they 
may become more intelligent citizens. These are just three il- 
lustrations of the documentary technique. There are many more 
which I could discuss had I the time. 

Radio offers too some of the world’s finest music in varied 
types. We may hear the Metropolitan Opera, the great sym- 
phony orchestras, and the artists whose names have been in 
lights on the marquees of the theaters throughout the world. 
Programs of religion and inspiration find their place on every 
network schedule, to say nothing of the countless local stations 
that carry local religious services. 

Last but not least are the many talks, discussions, and inter- 
view programs which bring to the American listeners names in 
the news and subjects of vital importance. Again I do not have 
the time to mention many of these, but in passing I would com- 
ment on “Capital Cloakroom,” ‘America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air,” “Washington on the Spot,” ‘““Meet the Press,’ and 
“American Forum of the Air.” All these programs and many 
more are available. 

Statistics are deadly, but I’m sure educators are disciplined to 
accept some. The percentages I am about to give refer to all 
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network programs on NBC for the year 1950. I have no figures 
from other networks, but I am sure their records will support 
these figures. In 1950, 18 percent of NBC’s network time was 
devoted to news, commentary, special events of international or 
national importance, talks and forums, 8.5 percent to good music, 
and 3.5 percent to documentary, religious, and special-interest 
programs for women and children. The month of May 1951 
shows an interesting trend—21 percent of all programs were 
news, commentary, talks, special events; 8.1 percent were good 
music; 3.5 percent were documentary, religious, and special- 
interest programs. While classifications two and three appear 
about the same, the first category shows an increase from 18 
percent to 21 percent of all programs devoted to news and world 
issues. Perhaps this indicates a trend, perhaps it bears out a pre- 
diction made in many places: that radio in the next ten years 
will emphasize more news, fine music, and thoughtful dramatic 
presentations. 

If we who are concerned with the educational process both in 
the youth and the adult are sincere in urging radio broadcasters 
to offer more of this type of program, we must in turn do some 
promotion and develop large listening audiences. For the ques- 
tion that is raised is: ““‘How much are these programs used?” 
Under compulsory education laws our children must go to school 
and must be exposed to our teachers a certain number of hours 
each day. There is nothing compulsory about radio; we are free 
to listen, we are free to reject or accept any program. It seems 
to me that the only way we can prove that the American people 
want more so-called educational programs is to build audiences 
for them. To do that, the educators need to have information 
on available programs, a knowledge of how to utilize the pro- 
grams for in-school and out-of-school listening, and an interest 
in and a willingness to develop special techniques to encourage 
greater utilization. 

The job is not one for broadcasters alone. In fact, the time 
has come when educators must understand more about the prob- 
lems of the broadcaster, and the broadcaster must be convinced 
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that the educators want to help rather than to block the things 
they are trying to do. 

We need to feel educators are not entirely critical and un- 
sympathetic. If you believe, as I do, that our present system of 
broadcasting is the best for our society, then, within the frame- 
work of that system, you have an assignment to be constructively 
critical. You have the responsibility of finding the better things 
in radio and urging support of them by developing listening 
audiences. Radio has something no other medium of communi- 
cation, including television, has—an immediacy—the ability to 
transport us to any part of the world where history is being made, 
so that we may have an “ear witness’ account. Perhaps this 
will be radio’s greatest contribution in the defense decade. Cer- 
tainly it is radio’s greatest challenge—one which we who are 
broadcasters recognize and accept—the challenge to bring to the 
American people by radio the panorama of life the world over. 
You who are leaders of thought and opinion—and don’t mistake 
the difference between the two and the importance of each in our 
struggle for survival in the defense decade—you must make the 
best use of this mass medium of education. 

At this turning point in our history, the future belongs to 
those who think intelligently, analyze clearly, and act courage- 
ously. Radio and education must play a major role in the 
challenging problems of tomorrow. 











Television as an Educational Medium 


By TELFORD TAYLOR 


or the loud speaker is in fact an “educational medium” 
must walk the ridge of the furrow while keeping both 
hands in the air to fend off a wasplike cloud of sharply contrary 
arguments. The movies, radio, and now television have become 
known in our twentieth-century jabberwockese as “mass media," 
and all three are and have always been primarily media for mass 
entertainment. To be sure, entertainment and education are 
mutually complementary, but they are also mutually and bitterly 
competitive. Movies, radio, and television today are a triple 
threat to the educational process that quite overshadows that 
ancient trinity of enemies—the swimming pool, the trout stream, 
and the baseball diamond. When my father and mother went to 
school in nineteenth-century Boston, these modern engines of 
destruction had not as yet appeared on the horizon. But I spent 
a good many hours of childhood defending to my parents the 
altogether natural habit of studying with both ears and at least 
part of the mind buried in a pair of earphones. And I am now 
watching with sympathetic interest the valiant efforts of today’s 
children to meet the even sterner test of convincing their parents 
that they can study just as well without looking at the book at all. 
Now I am sure that the last thing in the world that my friends 
in commercial broadcasting or motion pictures want is for their 
output to be a stimulus to truancy or an obstacle to studious con- 
centration. And, after all, these particular problems transcend 
their responsibilities. In the entertainment sphere, it is their 
job to make the image on the screen and the sound in the speaker 
as attractive as possible, and it is our business to make sure that 
these attractions, whatever they may be, are succumbed to only 
in moderation. 
Coming specifically to television, it is not its allure that I find 
disquieting. Rather I would quarrel with the narrow scope of 
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television programing, with the stereotyped character of its ap- 
peal, and with its increasing repetitiveness. As to why this is so, 
and what might be done about it, I will have a few words to say 
in conclusion. 

For the moment, I would like to consider what television might 
be hoped to accomplish, if ways and means can be found. If 
television’s educational possibilities have been getting rave no- 
tices recently, we must not assume too eagerly that television 
will in fact become a medium for the propagation of beauty and 
truth. But I think I need not belabor the fact that, whether we 
like it or not and whether or not television is consciously used 
for educational purposes, it has and will have an enormous edu- 
cational impact, just as movies and magazines and comic strips 
do. And if we can achieve a television system and structure in 
which the educational purpose and creative imagination can flour- 
ish, that impact may be beneficial in the highest degree. 

Do commercial broadcasters manifest a will to realize these 
potentialities? At recent hearings before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission on this general subject, an authorized spokes- 
man for the industry decried the educational possibilities of 
broadcasting, basing his argument on the proposition that the 
uneducated audience would not listen to serious programs, and 
that those who would listen are already sufficiently educated and 
therefore do not need educational programs. 

If this strikes you, as it does me, as a rather medicinal ap- 
proach to education, more plausible statements of the same at- 
titude are not lacking. It uses as its basis this much overworked 
expression ‘mass medium,” clothed in a sort of pseudo-demo- 
cratic garb. A leading radio executive, for example, divides the 
radio-television audience into, on the one hand “‘a relatively small 
class of people who have ‘high culture’” and on the other 
hand ‘‘the vast majority of other Americans whose culture may 
or may not be just as valid, but certainly runs to different things.” 
Between these two classes, he declares, ‘“‘we’re faced with a basic 
difference in tastes, just as we have differences in language or re- 
ligion among other groups.” He then concludes that television, 
being a ‘“‘mass medium,” must “concern itself with the common 
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denominators of mass interest,” that it “‘cannot be selective,” 
and that it must therefore practice what he calls “cultural de. 
mocracy,” which he defines as “giving the majority of people 
what they want.” 

This analysis I find both alarming and specious. I do not 
think the American public can be divided in any such fashion into 
high-cultural sheep and culturally democratic goats. Neither do 
I think that differences in taste within the television public are 
like differences in language or religion. Taste does not divide 
the American public; it is a gamut or spectrum that comprehends 
all of us. Within the spectrum are endless overlapping and con. 
stantly shifting audience groups. And if radio and television 
cannot be selective as well as broad in their appeal, then there is 
something radically wrong with the structure of the medium, for 
every other great form of expressive communication—newspa- 
pers, magazines, theater, even motion pictures—is able to adapt 
itself to a wide variety of tastes. 

Now, given this challengingly broad field in which to play, 
what is the role of education in the total television picture? Here 
there is much misunderstanding. Some people imagine that the 
supporters of educational television want to substitute the screen 
for the book and blackboard and that everything, from the 
three R’s to calculus, will be taught by television. Those at the 
opposite pole imagine that the home television set will be turned 
to classroom scenes, and that college professors will replace 
comedians. No wonder there is little enthusiasm for these sup- 
posed alternatives, the first of which would ruin education, and 
the second just as surely ruin television. 

But both are false alarms. The television set will have a re- 
spected place in the classroom, but not a dominant one. The 


modern Mark Hopkins will still be able to work his educational — 


magic with nothing but a log. Television will be a useful and 
enriching instrument chiefly for special illustrative purposes, as 
it is now being most successfully used in the public schools of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, and to reach students who must 
remain at home because of physical disability or some other cause. 
I do not want to minimize the role of television in the school- 
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;" room, because the proven possibilities are impressive and exten- 
lee sive. In the total picture, however, the educational benefits in 
le this sphere are secondary to what we may hope for at home in 

the late afternoon and evening listening hours. For children, 
Ot television can be a workshop, a wonderland, and a storehouse of 
to adventure and make-believe. For the adult, educational tele- 
do _yision will include the coverage of great events; performance, dis- 
te play, and instruction in the great arts and sciences; informational 
de programs for special groups such as farmers and doctors; and 
ds the analysis and discussion of great issues of the day and local 
m- problems; as well as more formal and systematic education along 
on the lines of adult extension work. 
is All this brings us to the final questions. Why do we not now 
or have high quality and varied television programing, designed to 
’a- promote the educational purpose as well as entertainment? What 
pt must we do to get it? 

For me, the answer, in broad outline, is not in detail, but is 

y,  veryclear. The effects of television today are not due to sinister 
re intentions or unmitigated selfishness on the part of the networks. 
he They are due primarily to the fact that radio and television, 
en unlike any of the other of the great media of enlightenment and 
he — entertainment, are exclusively dependent for financial support on 
he = advertising. This means that the over-all programing is shaped 
ed from the standpoint of a goods-selling service. It also means 
ce that many fine ideas and projects for radio and television pro- 
p- grams go abegging for lack of funds. 


ad An excellent example of what I mean arose out of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty Conference in San Francisco. The morning and 
- evening sessions were televised with great effect to a large audi- 


he | ence on a nation-wide scale. But the afternoon session, perhaps 
al the most dramatic of all, was not broadcast because, according 
id —s to the explanation of the New York Times, the networks could 
as -— not find a sponsor and could not afford to cancel their scheduled 
of | commercial programs. I am sure the network executives realized 
st the public’s interest in the telecast, but economics interfered. 

e. I am convinced that we will not realize the full potentialities 
i. of television until its economic base is broadened and diversified. 


XUM 
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Commercial broadcasting based on advertising has done many 
fine things and will continue to be an essential ingredient in the 
national television system. But we must have other kinds too, 

We must bring public and philanthropic educational funds and 
endowments to the support of television. We must have radio 
and television stations operated and programed by universities, 
schools, and other public institutions. We must have a greater 
realization of television needs on the part of the foundations— 
an interest which the Ford Foundation, for example, is now 
happily manifesting. And we must develop and exploit new 
forms of broadcasting, such as subscription television, which will 
enable the broadcaster to get direct revenue for his programs, 
just as a theater charges admission, or newspapers and magazines 
charge for subscriptions. 
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W hat Can the Public Schools Do 
about Religion? 


By F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
OC SEPTEMBER 1, 1951, Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president of 


the American Council on Education, announced a one- 

year exploratory research project made possible by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to be conducted under 
the auspices of the Council by its Committee on Religion and 
Education. Professor Clarence Linton, on leave from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been appointed director of 
the project, and Miss Beatrice Hall, formerly secretary to the 
executive officer of several textile mills in North Carolina, has 
been appointed associate director. 

The inception of the present project dates back to 1939, when 
Dr. Herbert L. Seamans, director of the Commission on Educa- 
tional Organizations of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, wrote to the late Dr. George F. Zook, then president 
of the Council, suggesting a study of the relation of religion to 
public education. This proposal was presented to the Council’s 
Problems and Policies Committee, and subsequently the Council 
called the Princeton Conference on Religion and Public Educa- 
tion, May 12-14, 1944. The purpose and theme of this con- 
ference as stated in a Foreword to the report by Dr. Zook was 
“to clarify the issues raised in recent discussions of this subject 
in educational circles, in the press, and in various public and pri- 
vate groups. . . . How to bring about a reconsideration of the 
relation of religion to education was the central theme of the con- 
ference.” The American Council on Education published the 
report, entitled Religion and Public Education. 

The origin of the Committee on Religion and Education of 
the American Council is indicated by Dr. Zook in the Foreword to 
the report of the Princeton conference. He said: “The task of 
continuing the exploratory work of the conference and formulat- 
ing a program of further activities in this field has been entrusted 
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by the American Council on Education to its newly formed Com. 
mittee on Religion and Education.” 

The Committee’s report on The Relation of Religion to Public 
Education: The Basic Principles was submitted in 1946 and pub. 
lished by the Council in 1947. The following extracts indicate 
the deep concern which it is the purpose of the present explora. 
tory research project to pursue: 


Certainly the intensified religious concern that is manifest today demands 
attention by educators. It is part of the complex situation with which 
education must deal. This is not to say that every particular popular 
demand must be accepted. Educators may not abdicate their responsibility 
for leadership in educational matters; this fact often requires resistance to 
a popular mood for such time as may be required for thinking through a 
complicated question in democratic fashion. But even if it be assumed that 
existing conceptions and policies with reference to religion and education 
call for no changes whatever, that position cannot rest merely on affirma- 
tion; it must be supported by fresh reasoning in the light of a changing 
situation. 

It is highly proper, therefore, that all proposals for teaching religion 
in the schools should be closely scrutinized, for no innovations should come 
about without benefit of thoughtful criticism. It may well be argued that 
many proposals for bridging the gap between religion and education are 
ill-considered and fraught with danger. However, if untenable proposals 
are here and there advanced and adopted in the field of religious education, 
they may be in fact a result of an educational policy that has tended to 
isolate religion from other phases of community life. Nothing elemental 
in human life can be indefinitely isolated in this fashion. It comes back 


to protest in unexpected ways. This is happening today in the religious 
field. 


The substance of the matter is that contemporary society in America, 
placing a high value upon education, asks more and more of its schools in 
terms of curriculum scope and thoroughness, but distinctly less than for- 
merly in terms of final pronouncements on anything. Until this char- 
acteristic of education in our time is fully appreciated, the situation must 
remain anomalous. There are those who think the school program has 
been too hospitable to newly developed fields of interest. To the modern- 
minded school administrator this complaint is likely to make little appeal, 
but it serves to emphasize the current trend. The criterion of acceptance 
in the curriculum is not universal agreement; rather it may be said that 
the presumption is in favor of inclusion in the school program of any area 
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of interest that lends itself to objective study if a substantial portion of the 
constituency of the schools regards it as of vital concern. Educators have 
shown an impressive breadth of social vision in this respect. We suggest 
that a consistent adherence to the present-day philosophy of education and 
a responsible attitude toward their leadership function call for a new and 
serious approach on the part of educators to the problem of the place to be 
given to religion in the school program. 


In the study of the various phases of community life—government, 
markets, industry, labor, welfare, and the like—there would seem to be 
no tenable reason for the omission of contemporary religious institutions 
and practices. Here is an opportunity for a typical social studies project 
involving observation, interview, and research, and giving first-hand con- 
tact with the religious life of the community on the basis of free inquiry. 
It will in no way commit the school to a particular sectarian position. 
There are school systems which have used this method, but illustrations 
of it seem to be very few. It has the advantage of offering pupil initiative 
and affords an opportunity for independent study. It is not our purpose 
in this report to propose specific methods to be employed in a social studies 
program. However, we think that there are large possibilities in it which 
might be further explored. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


.. « The intensive cultivation of religion is, and always has been, the 
function of religious institutions. To create an awareness of its importance 
is a responsibility of public education. In creating such an awareness the 
school is but rounding out its educational task, which culminates in the 
building of durable convictions about the meaning of life and personal 
commitments based upon them. The school cannot dictate these convictions 
and commitments, but it can, and should, foster a sense of the obligation to 
achieve them as a supreme moral imperative and to that end bring its 
students into contact with the spiritual resources of the community. 

In 1948 the Department of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association suggested to the representative 
assembly of the association at its annual meeting that a study 
group be assigned “‘to consider the role of the public schools in 
the development of moral and spiritual values. The recom- 
mendation of this study group, that the Association develop ways 
to improve the teaching of moral and spiritual values, was en- 
dorsed by the Representative Assembly.” 


Subsequently the executive committee of the association asked 
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the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Association of School Administra. 
tors to study the problems and report. The commission’s report 
entitled Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools* was 
published in the spring of 1951. It is significant that the com. 
mission unequivocally states that the public schools can and 
should teach about religion. The following extracts from the 
section of this report dealing with the responsibility of the public 
schools to teach about religion are strongly in support of the 
position taken by the Committee on Religion and Education of 
the American Council on Education in the report of 1947: 


The public school can teach objectively about religion without advocating 
or teaching any religious creed. To omit from the classroom all references 
to religion and the institutions of religion is to neglect an important part 
of American life. Knowledge about religion is essential for a full under. 
standing of our culture, literature, art, history, and current affairs. 

That religious beliefs are controversial is not an adequate reason for 
excluding teaching about religion from the public schools. Economic and 
social questions are taught and studied in the schools on the very sensible 
theory that students need to know the issues being faced and to get practice 
in forming sound judgments. Teaching about religion should be ap- 
proached in the same spirit. General guides on the teaching of controversial 
issues may be helpful. If need be, teachers should be provided with special 
help and information to equip them to teach objectively in this area. 


Although the public schools cannot teach denominational beliefs, they 
can and should teach much useful information about the religious faiths, 
the important part they have played in establishing the moral and spiritual 
values of American life, and their role in the story of mankind. The very 
fact of the variety of religions represented in this country increases the 
relevance of this suggestion. How many adults could state with reasonable 
clarity, regardless of agreement or disagreement, what the chief tenets of 
the various great faiths are? How many non-Catholics know what a 
Catholic believes? How many Catholics really know where Protestant 
views differ from their own? How much do Christians know about what 
Jews believe or about Jewish religious observances? What are the essential 
elements of the faith of Islam or of the other major creeds held by the 
inhabitants of this shrinking world? The unity of our own country, our 
understanding of the other nations of the world, and respect for the rich 
religious traditions of all humanity would be enhanced by instruction about 


* Washington: National Education Association. 
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religion in the public schools. Like any other teaching in which deep per- 
sonal emotions are involved, such instruction should, of course, give due 
consideration to the varying degrees of maturity of the students. 

The current facts about the churches and their influence in the United 
States should also be taught at appropriate points in the social studies cur- 
riculum. What, for example, are the principal religious bodies; what are 
the numbers of their adherents ; what legal standing does religion have with 
respect to taxation, the courts, the Armed Forces? These are matters of 


obvious civic and social importance ; by that token the public schools should 
teach about them. 


For similar reasons, education for international understanding is incom- 


plete, if it does not deal with the influence of different religious beliefs and 
practices on international relations. 


Although study about religion contributes to both the general and the 
moral education of youth, it should not be regarded by home or by church 
as a substitute for religious instruction. Our society has made a practical 
division of labor under which the churches, the homes, and the public 
schools have shared responsibilities. Building on foundations which should 
be laid by the church and the home, the public schools shoulder an im- 
portant part of the task of developing moral and spiritual values. For 
children who are deprived of religious instruction, either by the negligence 
or by the considered judgments of their parents, there yet remain other 
sanctions on which good public schools can build. 

The exploratory research project now undertaken by the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Education is to be an objective inquiry. 
It is committed to no predetermined conclusions or proposals for 
action. It is necessarily limited in scope. The study has been 
described as exploratory and defined thus: “An inquiry into the 
function of the public schools, in their own right and on their 
own initiative, in assisting youth to have an intelligent under- 
standing of the historical and contemporary role of religion 
in human affairs.’ By correspondence and field visits the 
director and associate director, under the supervision of the 
committee, will proceed selectively to invite the cooperation of 
educational and religious leaders, members of boards of educa- 
tion, and others, in thinking about what can and should be done 
by the public schools and higher institutions which prepare 
teachers. 

Special consideration will be given to communities in which 
the educational and religious leaders think that the situation war- 
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rants appraisal of what is now being done and, possibly, planning 
with respect to what should be done. 

The members of the Committee on Religion and Education of 
the American Council are: 


F. Ernest Johnson, chairman; professor emeritus, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 

Arthur §. Adams, ex officio; president, American Council on Education 

Homer W. Anderson, professor, Harvard University 

Paul J. Braisted, president, Edward W. Hazen Foundation 

Louis Finkelstein, president, Jewish Theological Seminary of America 

Jacob Greenberg, associate superintendent of schools, New York City 

John O. Gross, executive secretary, Department of Educational Institu- 
tions, Board of Education of the Methodist Church 

James L. Hanley, superintendent of schools, Providence, Rhode Island 

Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary-general, National Catholic Educational 
Association 

Galen Jones, director, Division of Secondary Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

J. Hillis Miller, president, University of Florida 

John W. Nason, president, Swarthmore College 

Herbert L. Seamans, director, Commission on Educational Organizations, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 

Paul H. Vieth, professor, Divinity School, Yale University 

Roscoe L. West, president, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Inquiries and suggestions should be addressed to Professor 
Clarence Linton, director, or to Miss Beatrice Hall, associate 
director, Exploratory Project, Committee on Religion and Edu. 
cation, American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 


Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Communist Influences on Education 
in Japan, the Philippines, 
and Southeast Asia 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


JAPAN 
O: OF THE fundamental objectives of the occupation of 


Japan, as foreshadowed in the Potsdam Proclamation 

and stated more explicitly in the basic directives of the 
Far Eastern Commission, has been the elimination of ultra- 
nationalistic and militaristic elements and influences—personnel, 
textbooks, curricula—from the educational system of Japan. 
This objective had been largely if not completely accomplished 
in the five and a half years of the occupation under the wise 
leadership of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
General Douglas MacArthur. Sound bases for a democratic 
school system have been laid. Such an educational system is 
essential if the forms of “‘democrassie” in government are to 
prove permanent. A successful democracy necessarily must rest 
upon an educated citizenry—hence the importance of elimination 
from the Japanese school system of the ultranationalistic and 
militaristic elements by which it was prostituted in the decade 
preceding Pearl Harbor. 

Concurrently, however, in the fertile field brought about by 
the unsettled and relatively harsh economic and social conditions 
of Japan and by its proximity to China, Korea, Indo-China, and 
Soviet Siberia, elements of an ideology of another type, even 
more dangerous to successful democracy, have developed. Small 
but vigorous minorities of teachers and students in secondary 
schools and universities are avowed Communists, and a larger 
number are sympathizers or fellow travelers. Waves of Com- 
munist-inspired student strikes, disrupting normal university life, 
have swept the country. Small but intensely active, well-organ- 
ized, and vigorous Communist cells are found in many higher 
educational institutions, particularly the older ones. 
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The Second United States Education Mission to Japan in its 
report of September 1950 pointed out that “one of the greatest 
weapons against Communism in the Far East is an enlightened 
electorate in Japan.” Of course, it is the primary job of the 
schools of the country to develop such an enlightened electorate, 
recalling that it was Lenin, founder of the Soviet State, who said: 
“Give us the child for eight years, and it will be a Bolshevik for. 
ever.” The Japanese Education Reform Council, a policy-form. 
ing body consisting of 50 of the leading educators of the country, 
considers “‘political activity of ideological deviation,” their euphe. 
mistic circumlocution for “communism,” as one of the three 
‘foremost problems” facing Japanese education today. 

On account of the basic importance of the problem, it seems 
desirable to review briefly the general situation as regards com. 
munism in Japan and then to consider especially its implications 
for education from the standpoint of the universities and other 
schools themselves, of the Japanese Education Reform Council, 
the Ministry of Education, and other Japanese groups, and the 
efforts of Civil Information and Education Section, the SCAP 
Section charged with responsibility for reforms of Japanese 
education, to influence the situation. 

The original liberal treatment of Communists in the country 
at the beginning of the occupation has gradually been restricted 
in various ways as they proved that they were unable or unwilling 
to exercise the freedom given them with any decent degree of 
restraint appropriate to the new democracy. 


Thus, in June 1950 the Supreme Commander found it neces , 


sary to advise the Japanese government to remove from office 
the 24 members of the Central Committee of the Communist 
party and the 17 leading members of the staff of the Communist 
party daily newspaper the Akahata (Red Flag), and to disqualify 
them for holding any public office. Members of the Central 


Committee were ordered to report regularly to local authorities. | 


Instead, many of them went into hiding to continue their activi- 
ties surreptitiously, and some are reported to have escaped to the 
Asiatic continent. The next month the Supreme Commander 
ordered the indefinite suspension of Akahata for violation of 
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journalistic standards. Subsequently several hundred other Com- 
munist publications in all parts of the country have been sus- 
pended after investigation by the Japanese Attorney General’s 
office. 

Following such official restrictions on Communist influence and 
activities, other daily newspapers discharged hundreds of Com- 
munist employees from their staffs, and similar action involving 
over 100 employees was taken by the Broadcasting Corporation 
of Japan, which controls all Japanese radio stations. Since that 
time an estimated 10,000 Communists and fellow travelers have 
been dismissed from the motion picture, electrical, steel, ma- 
chinery, coal, railway, express, shipbuilding, spinning, chemical, 
banking, and printing industries. The Japanese government 
similarly has dismissed some 2,000 office employees. 

It is not surprising that communism has developed a con- 
siderable following among both teachers and students in the 
schools and universities of the country. Of all Japanese who 
have suffered through the war and who are suffering in the peace, 
none is deserving of more sympathy than the public school 
teacher. The shaping of the character and beliefs of the chil- 
dren is in the hands of shabby, often hungry, and sometimes dis- 
couraged men and women. It is small wonder that some become 
hopeless and turn to extremist solutions for their desperate prob- 
lems of feeding and clothing themselves and their families. No 
wonder that some of them are ready to grasp at any promise of 
salvation, even if it is only a Red flag. The same may be said 
for many students, particularly in the universities. Economic 
conditions may partially explain, even if they do not justify, the 
Communist organizations that have developed. 

The Japan Teachers Union, for a time strongly Communist in 
control, reports that it has purged all Communist elements from 
its leadership. Its most recent and extensive publications, how- 
ever, still show a strong party line. 

At the 1950 elections of 304 members of prefectural and local 
boards of education, for which there were 49 Communist candi- 
dates, it is significant that not a single one of them was elected, 
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also that the total vote for all Communist candidates was only 
2.4 percent of the total vote for all candidates. 

An important means of spreading positive democratic informa. 
tion has been the publication and distribution of almost eight 
million copies of the Primer of Democracy, written by a group 
of Japanese educators, with the active support of occupation 
authorities. This work has been described as an outstanding 
indictment of communism and as a very effective countermeasure 
to the spread of Communist propaganda. It has been vigorously 
attacked in Communist publications—an excellent recommenda. 
tion for it! 

Most of the formal Communist educational organizations, 
however, have been found among the students, both on a local 
and national level. These include both regularly organized Com. 
munist cells and student government organizations, often Com. 
munist-dominated and controlled. In the spring of 1950 at least 
130 student Communist cells, varying in membership from three 
or four to more than one hundred admitted members each, 
were registered in the office of the Japanese Attorney General. 
The total membership thus reported was 4,526, including more 
than a hundred professors. The Tokyo University cell was esti- 
mated to have over 500 members. In March 1950 maintenance 
of this cell was formally banned by President Nambara of the 
university on the grounds that its influence was harmful to the 
educational work of the university, that its members showed no 
scruples at adopting any sort of means for their ends, and that 
it had a demoralizing effect upon university students. Other 
universities have followed President Nambara’s lead. Of course, 
this does not mean that these cells have gone out of existence, 
only that they are no longer recognized and given the privileges 
of other authorized student organizations. Instead, they have 
gone underground. In numerous cases they have distributed 
handbills frankly signed ““Communist Cell of University.” 

The All-Japan University Student Federation (Zengakuren), 
organized in 1948 and claiming a membership of more than 
250,000 students in 396 units all over the country, has been the 
most potent student Communist organization. It has sponsored 
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numerous student strikes, some only local, some on a nation-wide 
basis, in Opposition to increases in tuition, a proposed law for 
control of universities, increased cost of living, discharge of 
Communist professors, semester examinations, colonization by a 
“foreign power,” military bases in Japan, and various other 
grounds, including as a favorite one “‘promotion of world peace.” 
Some of these represent legitimate student problems, although 
it may be questioned whether strikes are the best way of settling 
them. Others, however, are definitely opportunistic efforts to 
make capital of any basis for dissatisfaction that shows promise 
of becoming popular. Some of the Communist students hardly 
deserve the name of university students. They are more like 
professional agitators, with little interest in study and infrequent 
attendance at classes. Many nonstudent Communist agitators 
have also at times thronged university campuses to stir up trouble 
and create unrest. 

Offices of Zengakuren in Tokyo and other key cities were 
raided by the police in July 1950 and thousands of anti-American 
handbills, maps showing locations of occupation forces, and other 
documentary evidence were confiscated under authority of a 
Cabinet Ordinance which forbids activities contrary to the ob- 
jectives of the occupation. The activities of the organization 
and associated Communist cells reached a climax in May in the 
Tohoku and Hokkaido incidents, reported more fully below. 
There was little open activity during the summer vacation of 
1950, but during this period the leaders were engaged in active 
planning. The first of September they issued a directive to all 
afiliated groups, summoning student members to return at once 
to their institutions and begin a determined fight against the 
threatened discharge of Communist professors, possible changes 
in university organization, and increases in tuition. Wholesale 
boycotting of their semester examinations in September was one 
method used, although it is difficult to see the logic of such action. 
Riotous demonstrations, in defiance of university regulations, 
occurred on the campuses of the leading Tokyo universities. 
They were particularly violent at Tokyo and Waseda Univer- 
sities where hundreds of students from other universities and 
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nonstudent Communist agitators joined thousands of local stu- 
dents in fomenting trouble. Police were called but proved un. 
able to cope with the situation at Tokyo University. Better 
prepared, they arrested 143 students at Waseda University, 44 
of them from other institutions, in what was reported as the 
“biggest campus riot ever seen in Japan.” 

The reaction of the public was almost uniformly unfavorable 
to these student excesses. They were vigorously condemned by 
the press. For example, the Nippon Times in a leading editorial 
said: 

The mob action led by Communist students at Tokyo University Friday 
is an example of the unprincipled methods the Reds would employ in an 
attempt to cow their meek professors and fellow students. . . . The Com- 
munist agents who call themselves students, moreover, have the imperti- 
nence to claim that they are defending academic freedom. By their actions 
they have demonstrated the very danger which democratic society faces 
today. Under the guise of safeguarding democracy they seek to destroy it. 
. . . The Red students have proved that there is need to insure that the 
enemies of democracy, receiving their orders from abroad, are not allowed 
to undermine academic freedom by remaining in responsible positions. With 
this proof, it rests upon the school authorities to take resolute action. 

The authorities of the universities concerned met this and 
similar challenges by taking vigorous action to punish the ring- 
leaders. At Waseda University 101 students were expelled; at 
Tokyo, 17; at Hosei, 15; at Kyoto, 3. Many more students at 
these and other institutions were subjected to less severe dis- 
ciplinary action. The Minister of Education threatened to dis- 
solve Zengakuren if it continued its radical activities, but such 
action has not yet been taken. In view of the strong adverse 
public reaction and the actions of university and police authori- 
ties, the organization called off its plans for a nation-wide series 
of strikes in October. An additional sobering influence has been 
the announcement by the principal businesses and industries nor- 
mally employing university graduates, that “no Communists or 
their sympathizers are wanted.” Seventy thousand students soon 
to graduate from the universities are now looking for employ- 
ment. They are discovering that the ideological qualification is 
the number one condition for employment in most companies. 


ith 
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In view of these and other factors there is some evidence that 
the disturbing influence of Zengakuren is on the wane. 

The Japanese Education Reform Council in September 1950, 
writing prior to the September excesses described above, thus 
summarized and analyzed the student political situation as seen 
by its members: 


In the field of thought, the self-support movement of the students after 
the war has developed into a nationwide organization, which has rapidly 
assumed a political and ideological tinge, taking concerted actions with out- 
side political organizations. The movement has become more radical year 
after year, and the organization of the National Federation of Students’ 
Autonomous Associations (Zengakuren) in 1948 gave further impetus to 
the movement, resulting in a wave of student strikes, which culminated at 
last in a nation-wide strike in the summer of 1949, called in correspondence 
with the general labor offensive. In parallel with this, the government has 
come to adopt measures to restrict or prohibit political movement in schools. 
. . « Dissolution of Communist cells and political associations on the school 
campus is also under consideration. During these disturbances a number 
of students and pupils have been suspended or expelled from school and 
later the Regulations for the Enforcement of the School Education Law 
have been partially amended adding a provision which legalizes the ex- 
pulsion of students destructive to the order of the school. Nevertheless, 
the student movement is going on as rampant as ever, and it is threatening 
the destruction of school order, making it increasingly difficult to keep it 
under the control of school authority. Social conditions subsequent to war, 
influence of international situations, confusion of thought on the part of 
students, are the fundamental causes of these disturbances, but it cannot be 
denied that the miserable living conditions of the students and pupils 
reflecting the difficult economic situation of the nation lie in the background 
of all these troubles. 


In 1948 several hundred Communist or allegedly Communist 
teachers in the elementary and secondary schools were advised to 
resign, and most of them did so. At least 246 of these were in 
Tokyo. Such action, however, has been slower in the case of uni- 
versities. The Ministry of Education in the autumn of 1948 
issued mild instructions restricting what it euphemistically termed 
“political movements” in schools, following these a year later by 
more specific and vigorous instructions for the removal of known 
Communists from the staffs of the 69 national universities then 
existing and for the elimination of student Communist cells. A 
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considerable number of professors known or suspected to be 
Communists or Communist sympathizers have been eliminated 
from Japanese universities, but usually indirectly and not directly 
on the issue of communism. 

The Minister of Education in December 1949 stated the basic 
principle for direct removal of Communists more clearly when 


he said: 


—_ “> =S= Da wa 


If a member of the Communist Party is always controlled in his conduct, ( 
and his thoughts, learnings, and studies are restricted by order of the Party, 
then that member of the Communist Party does not have real freedom of 
thought and freedom of study. Consequently he is not acceptable for uni- 
versity education, the mission of which is the freedom of thought, freedom 
of learning, and freedom of education. 


The Minister in September 1950 declared that a general “‘re- 
examination of qualifications” of professors in national univer- 
sities would be carried out in October, but plans for this re- 
examination were still pending in April 1951. University ad- 
ministrators for the most part have been unwilling to take a 
positive and unequivocal stand. They fear the Ministry of Edu- 
cation; they fear the National Personnel Authority (equivalent 
to the Civil Service Commission in the United States) ; some of 
them, perhaps, fear the possible safety of their own skins after 
the occupation is over. 

The Japanese Association of University Professors after pro- 
longed debate at its annual meeting in October 1949, adopted a 
statement on academic freedom which says that the association is 
“unable to see the justice of depriving a professor of his status 
merely because of his membership in a political party,”’ but advo- 
cated dismissal of Communist professors only who by overt acts 
“violate their own academic freedom by betraying in their utter- 
ances, writings, or guidance of students, partisanship in favor 
of some particular party or group.” 

The Civil Information and Education Section of SCAP has 
not supported the restrictive policy stated by the Japanese Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. Instead, it has approved the 
stronger position taken by the American Educational Policies 
Commission in 1949 that Communists, by virtue of their member- 
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ship in that party, are thereby unfitted to be teachers in the 
schools of the country. The situation admittedly had some ele- 
ments of difficulty since the Communist party is legalized in the 
country and has elected many members to the Diet, and academic 
freedom is guaranteed in the constitution of the country. A defi- 
nite effort has been made to help Japanese educational leaders 
to distinguish clearly between political rights of all citizens in a 
democracy and fitness for the privilege of teaching in a university, 
and to show that Communist professors by joining the party have 
thereby surrendered their freedom to think independently. 

The first detailed presentation of this doctrine was made by 
the writer in his capacity as Adviser on Higher Education in an 
address at the opening of the new Niigata University in July 
1949, which caused much interest and comment in university 
circles and resulted in vigorous opposition and demands for its 
withdrawal on the part of Communist student groups in the uni- 
versities. The same doctrine of academic freedom was restated, 
expanded, and defended in a series of university conferences 
carried on from November 1949 to May 1950. During these 
six months, two and part of the time three members of the Edu- 
cation Division staff spent the greater part of their time in a 
series of two-day conferences with faculty and students of the 
universities of the country. Thirty such conferences were held 
in as many different prefectures, attended by representatives of 
138 universities, including some 3,000 professors and more than 
20,000 students. Topics considered at these meetings included 
academic freedom and communism, curriculum organization, 
teaching methods, student government and student living condi- 
tions, faculty-student relationships, and problems of health and 
physical education. These conferences were undertaken with 
the underlying conviction that efforts merely at suppression of 
communism would prove to be relatively ineffective, that a posi- 
tive approach of substitution of desirable interests and activities 


1Of 466 members of the House of Representatives, 4 were Communists in 1947; 
4 in 1948; 36 in 1949; 29 in 1950. Of 250 members of the House of Councillors, 
4 were Communists in 1947; 4 in 1948; 6 in 1949; 4 in 1950. 
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and improved student-faculty relationships in the long run would 
be much more effective and permanent. 

The address of the Adviser on Higher Education on “Aca. 
demic Freedom and Communism” at these thirty conferences 
aroused the opposition of the small but well-organized and 
vigorous Communist cells in many of the universities at which 
they were held. This address was often interrupted by boos and 
catcalls, by shouts of “liar,” “enemy of democracy,” and “war. 
monger.” It was the object of frequent hostile attacks in cir. 
culars and handbills, widely distributed by members of the Com. 
munist cells at these conferences. In some of the universities, 
however, and notably in several of the former imperial univer: 
sities, the opposition was even more disorderly, culminating in 
May 1950 in the Tohoku and Hokkaido University “‘incidents,” 

At Tohoku University the three representatives of the Educa. 
tion Division were prevented from speaking at all by an unruly 
group of Communist-led students who broke up the meeting com. 
pletely after an hour’s effort of the first speaker, the Adviser on 
Higher Education, to be heard. At Hokkaido University the 
initial meeting of the series was prevented by a barricade of lum. 
ber and ladders and a mob of students in front of the doors of 
the auditorium until finally the president of the university “ap. 
peased” the students by promising them the privilege of attend- 
ance at a session of the conference planned for professors only. 
Later this professors’ conference was also broken up by a group 
of Communist students, led by a member of the faculty, who 
rushed into the auditorium, where some 800 students and pro- 
fessors were seated, pushed aside the chairman and the Adviser 
on Higher Education who was speaking, forcibly took over the 
microphone and organized and harangued a student protest meet- 
ing. Later they published a boastful claim: “We completely 
squashed Dr. Eells’ irresponsible utterances.” Student leaders 
in this group were later expelled from the university, and the 
president of the institution resigned because of his failure to con- } 
trol the situation. 

No better examples than the Tohoku and Hokkaido incidents | 
are needed to show the way in which small but well-organized | 
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and determined Communist minorities can prevent and destroy 
the academic freedom which they profess to be defending in their 
universities. There is temporary quiet in the university field, 
but the menace to orderly and effective operation of the univer- 
sities on the part of Communist students is probably only waiting 
for another opportunity for an outbreak. 

The fight against communism has not yet been won, either in 
Japan as a whole, or in the educational system of the country— 
any more than it has in the world outside Japan. But distinct 
progress has been made in Japanese universities and other parts 
of the educational system. The issues have been more clearly 
defined. Japanese educators have become keenly aware of the 
basic issues involved. Some mistakes doubtless have been made, 
and others will be made. The elimination of Communistic ele- 
ments, inconsistent with a democratic educational system, is pro- 
ceeding and marked progress has been made, but it will not be 
completed in a day ora year. Eternal vigilance will be necessary. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Although the Philippine Islands are overridden with Com- 
munist influence and direct violence flares up almost daily, the 
universities, colleges, and secondary schools of the republic of 
the Philippines appear to be surprisingly and gratifyingly free 
from immediate Communist influence, either in their faculties 
or among the thousands of ambitious young people enrolled in 
these institutions. This is the general conclusion of the writer 
after a two weeks’ visit in this country as a result of conferences 
with various responsible Filipino and American educational 
leaders. 

Education, like commerce, industry, building, and government, 
is struggling valiantly now to recover from the unhappy and 
destructive effects of three years of Japanese control and from 
the further destruction necessarily caused by the American troops 
in driving out the Nipponese invaders. The Philippines should 
be an important bastion of democracy in the Far East, particu- 
larly after their half-century of development under American 
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influence. What is the situation in the schools, so basic to true 
democratic ideals and practices? 

Said Dr. Manuel L. Carreon, Director of Private Education 
for the Philippine government: 

The outbreak of the war on December 8, 1941, was immediately fol- 
lowed by the closing of all schools, public and private. During the enemy 
occupation many schools were opened again, but most of the youth did not 
care to go back to school because of the unsettled conditions or because of 
the oppressive regimentation imposed by the Japanese Military Administra- 
tion. Those who went back to their classes showed little interest in their 


studies ; and the attitude of the school authorities, on the whole, was marked 
by indifference. 


Dr. Carreon continued: 


Soon after the liberation, however, late in 1944 and early in 1945 and 
with the restoration of the commonwealth government in Manila on Febru. 
ary 27, 1945, there came a spirited rush to the educational institutions on 
the part of our youth who were eager to resume the schooling that had been 
interrupted by a three-year educational blackout. 

About half of the secondary education and more than nine. 
tenths of the collegiate and university education of the Philip. 
pines is carried on in private schools. These schools, however, 
are operated under government supervision and are required to 
conform to general standards established by the government. 
Dr. Carreon, as Director of Private Education, is in close touch 
with the nine hundred private secondary schools and the almost 
four hundred higher educational institutions which are such im- 
portant agencies in attempting to meet the educational needs of 
a nation of almost twenty million people. He is a doctor of 
philosophy and a Phi Beta Kappa from the University of Ne. 
braska, with subsequent graduate work at the University of 
Chicago and Columbia University. 

Doubtless Dr. Carreon is the best-qualified man in the country 
to know the facts with reference to Communist influence in the 
higher educational institutions of his country. He assured the 
writer that he knew of no organized Communist cells among 


the students in any of the institutions under the supervision of | 


his bureau. He also stated that there were no recognized Conm- 
munist professors in any of the private universities, although 
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there were some who could probably be classed as “‘liberals.” 

Dr. Bienvenido M. Gonzales, president of the University of 
the Philippines, the only public university in the Islands, stated 
that there were no Communists among the faculty members of 
his institution, which has furnished 60 percent of the leaders of 
the country since its establishment in 1908. ‘We did have one 
Communist professor,” he remarked with a smile, “but we ‘en- 
couraged’ him to go to the United States, where he now has a 
position in a well-known American university !”” 

The plant of the University of the Philippines in the city of 
Manila was almost completely destroyed by the Japanese attack 
onthe city. A new and far more commodious plant is now under 
construction on an extensive campus in a suburb only ten miles 
from the heart of the city, with the aid of American rehabilita- 
tion funds. So great is the danger of attack from Communist 
guerillas, however, that the university dares not schedule any 
evening classes on the new campus, for fear that students or 
faculty traversing the roadway after dark will be ambushed and 
robbed or killed by the “dissidents,” as the Communist bands of 
outlaws are more commonly known locally. 

Dr. Vidal L. Tan, president of the Far Eastern University, 
the largest private university—with an enrollment in excess of 
17,000 students—told the writer that he knew of little Com- 
munist influence in his institution. He stated that many Chinese 
students were enrolled in it but that most of them were serious 
and earnest students. He felt that some of them might be “on 
the fence’ in their loyalties, awaiting the outcome of present 
political developments in China, before deciding which side to 
favor—Communist or anti-Communist. On the whole, however, 
the Chinese students as well as the large Chinese population in 
general, he felt, were loyal to the Nationalist government and 
strongly opposed to the present Communist regime in Peiping. 
They represent much of the business interests of the Philippines 
and fully realize what would happen to their extensive property 
holdings under any Communist regime. 

While the writer was in the Philippines more than 10,000 
Chinese students in the city of Manila staged a mammoth anti- 
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Red and pro-Chiang Kai-shek rally and parade through the 
Chinese section of the city as the climax of a four-day Chinese 
youth convention. The parade was said to have been easily the 
most colorful occasion since liberation. It featured the partici- 
pation of young men on stilts satirizing prominent Russian and 
Chinese Communist leaders. Some ten thousand school children 
and young people marched many blocks in the 96-degree tropical 
heat waving Filipino, Chinese, and American flags. Delegates 
from 121 Chinese young people’s organizations throughout the 
Islands passed strong resolutions supporting the Nationalist 
cause and pledging loyalty to the Generalissimo. 

Dr. Tan reported the case of one Filipino intellectual, who 
had a doctor’s degree from an American university, who had 
“gone to the hills” to join the Communist guerillas. That such 
desertions of university-trained men to the Communist cause is 
not an isolated instance is indicated, perhaps, by the commence- 
ment address entitled ‘““There’s a Place in the World for You, 
Pablo” given while the writer was in Manila, by the popular 
United States Ambassador, Myron M. Cowen, at Silliman 
University. 

Pablo, according to Ambassador Cowen, graduated with the 
class of 1950 from one of the better universities in Manila: 


There was little to distinguish him from his classmates except a certain 
moodiness that sometimes made him seem almost sullen. There was no 
more than that to explain why, one day soon after graduation, he joined 
the dissidents and disappeared into the hills. We can only wonder, and ask 
why, as I am asking today. 

You have just received a liberal education, Pablo [he said]. During 
your years of school you came to know all of the great minds that have 
contributed to man’s progress. Why, Pablo, did you choose to join a 
revolution that is trying to turn the clock back? Why do you want to 
turn your country over to a colonialism which has been reaching out for 
control of Asia since the time of the Czars? When you wave the Red 
flag and shout slogans fresh from the Moscow propaganda mills, when 
you name your secret schools “Stalin universities,” do you mean that you 
want for your nation the kind of “independence” enjoyed by Poland or 
Czechoslovakia? 

There was a time when the peaceful beauty of your contryside could be 
enjoyed in safety at any hour of the day or night [continued the Ambas- 
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sador]. ‘Today, near your haunts, sudden death or robbery lurks behind 
the beauty of every bamboo grove. Gaiety, charm, hospitality, and devoted 
fellowship have long been traditions of your race. Today, in many places, 
Communist doctrine has substituted hatred, suspicion, and naked fear. To 
those who have never read a book or newspaper or listened to a radio, the 
lies and distortions and shameless deceptions of your “Stalin universities” 
may be persuasive. 


Ambassador Cowen said in closing this unconventional address: 


In your country, as elsewhere in Asia, America is willing to help to the 
limit of our resources in the real revolution of our time, the constructive 
revolution that has as its objectives the overthrow of human misery and 
want and the elevation to power of such forms of free society as best fit 
the needs, the tastes, and the cultural aspirations of the people who com- 
pose them. All that we seek to gain from the success of such a revolution 
is the assurance that we, as well as all others, may live and work out our 
destiny in a world community ruled by reason, morality, and a decent 
respect for the rights of others. There is a place for you in that world, 
Pablo, but you will have to wash the blood off your hands and leave your 
gun outside. 


This address was widely and favorably commented upon, not 
only in academic circles but also by the press and general public. 
Thus, the Manila Bulletin, in its leading editorial for April 4, 
said: 

Every Philippine student should read Ambassador Cowen’s fatherly 
admonitions to “Pablo,” the college man who went wrong. It is not the 
usual sort of commencement address, nor the kind of thing an ambassador 
usually says to the people in the country of his assignment. Yet, by the 
use of an unusual device, the ambassador’s address at Silliman University 
yesterday dealt more directly and perhaps more forcefully with the problem 
of communism than has previously been done. 

Asked regarding the “Stalinist universities” to which the Am- 
bassador referred, Dr. Carreon, Director of Private Schools, 
smilingly said that they had not yet applied to his bureau for 
“official” approval. He admitted, however, that he had been 
informed of the existence of such illegal Communist propaganda 
institutions. It is logical to assume that some of the intellectuals 
who have gone over to the Communist cause in the Islands have 
a prominent part in these institutions. 

At a meeting of leaders of the Huks (short for Hukbalahops) 
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on the island of Panay the first week in April, it was reported 
that a decision was made to change the name of the local “Stalin 
Academy” to the more innocuous-sounding “Vocational Insti- 
tute.” No change was contemplated, however, in the basic pur- 
pose of the institution to train saboteurs, arsonists, and propa- 
ganda experts for assignments in Visayan and Mindanao Prov. 
inces, the leading areas of the central and southern Philippines. 

The excesses and terrorism of the Huks have been widely re- 
ported in the press of the world. While locally, as stated above, 
they are more commonly designated euphoniously as “dissidents,” 
there is no doubt, according to various educational leaders inter- 
viewed by the writer, that they are Communists who follow 
closely the standard Communist line as it emanates from Moscow 
and Peiping. Their leader, Luis Taruc, admits that he is a 
Communist, devoted to the party line. 

Almost daily the Manila press reports from a half-dozen to 
a dozen “incidents” in various parts of the country, some of 
them within a few miles of the capital city of Manila. One of 
the most recent and distressing of these during the short period 
the writer was in the Islands was the murder in cold blood a few 
miles from the city of two American citizens—a man and his 
wife, and his Australian manager, who were operating a dairy 
farm which furnished much of the high-grade milk for Manila. 
‘“‘Americans are the enemies of the Filipino people and should be 
killed or robbed by the Huks at every opportunity,” was the off- 
cially expressed attitude of the dissidents as indicated by Huk 
documents which were captured from the killers and released 
April 7. 

On his way to the Manila airport on the edge of the city the 
writer noted machine guns, sandbag emplacements, and a tank 
guarding one of the intersections on the main highway. Troops 
were scattered at strategic points throughout the city and its 
suburbs. 

The first week of April a Huk arson squad of one hundred dis- 
sidents entered the barrio (town) of San Mariano for the second 
time in less than a month and burned the elementary school build- 
ing—after carefully removing from the library all books on his- 
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tory! It was stated that the looted history texts were taken to 
Stalin universities and schools in the Sierra Madre mountains. 

The Communist threat in the republic of the Philippines is 
direct, vigorous, and menacing. The best evidence available, 
however, indicates that the universities and other schools, while 
not entirely free of Communist influences, are not in any sense 
the centers of important Communist propaganda, agitation, and 
organization such as is found in the universities of Japan and of 
some other countries. Rather they are, on the whole, a distinct 
anti-Communist influence in the nation. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


In most of the countries of Southeast Asia the menace of com- 
munism is an ever-present reality and active Communist influence 
is found in many fields—economic, political, social, and educa- 
tional. In late spring 1951 the writer visited a variety of schools 
and talked with educational leaders in Hong Kong, Macao, Tai- 
wan (Formosa), Singapore, and Malaya. Other countries of 
Southeast Asia where Communist influence is understood to be 
strong are Indo-China, Thailand, and Burma. 


HONG KONG 


Hong Kong, the British crown colony, borders for seventeen 
miles on Communist China. It is only ninety miles from the great 
South China city of Canton. By land as well as by the hundreds 
of junks by sea there is a constant traffic in foodstuffs neces- 
sary for feeding the population of more than two million people 
in Hong Kong. It is impossible to prevent traffic also in for- 
bidden goods—gold, narcotics, and gasoline. It is even less 
possible to prevent traffic in Communist ideas through individuals 
crossing the border and through the Communist newspapers 
which come in daily from Canton and from other propaganda 
publications which are imported quite freely. The educational 
authorities are attempting to prevent the circulation of Com- 
munist materials and development of Red influence in‘the schools 
—with only partial success. 

Hong Kong University, established in 1911, was closed during 
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the war, and its buildings were looted and gutted by the Japanese 
conquerors. Reconstruction has been going on for the past four 
years, and the first class has just graduated from the reopened 
institution. It is interesting in passing to note that Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, founder of the Chinese Republic, when he revisited 
Hong Kong in 1923, said: ““Hong Kong and its University are 
my intellectual birthplace. My fellow students, you and I have 
studied in this English colony, and in this English university. We 
must carry this English example of good government to every 
part of China.” Perhaps this ambition thus hopefully expressed 
a quarter-century ago may still be realized although, it must be 
confessed, the prospects today for such penetration of the Iron 
Curtain (or of the Bamboo Curtain as it is sometimes spoken of 
locally) are by no means bright. Instead it is possible that Red 
ideas are being sponsored at the university, a majority of whose 
seven hundred students are Chinese. 

In accordance with British usage the official head of the uni- 
versity, the chancellor, is the governor of the colony, but this 
position is purely formal and honorary. The active administra- 
tive head is the vice-chancellor, Dr. L. T. Ride. “I am not naive 
enough to think that there are no Communists among our 700 
students,” said Dr. Ride to the writer, ‘some of whom have 
entered the university from the mainland, particularly from Can- 
ton. But I know of no direct Communist activity on the part 
of any of our students. If there is such, it is undercover.” Dr. 
Ride stated that many of the Chinese students have come from 
Malaya and Singapore, the sons of wealthy capitalists, who 
realize they have everything to lose under a Communist regime. 


As to faculty members he said: ‘“‘We had one avowedly Com. ' 


munist professor, but he has gone to Peiping. We have one 
other who is under suspicion. We hope he will decide to go to 
Peiping also.’ At present, however, Dr. Ride felt it unwise to 
force the issue by discharging this man. Such action might do 
more harm than good in the tense atmosphere of Hong Kong. 

Of schools of less than university level, Hong Kong has 32 
supported and controlled by the government, 300 aided finan- 
cially by the government although privately controlled, and some 
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600 purely private schools, most of them of a proprietary nature, 
although all are subject to government inspection. The private 
schools provide education for approximately two-thirds of the 
school population. Many of these are night schools, primarily 
for young employed adults. According to the educational au- 
thorities, these night schools can be and undoubtedly are used for 
propaganda of a political nature, often under the guise of eco- 
nomics or political science. One of the most notorious of these 
is (or, more accurately, was) the South China Night School, 
mentioned in greater detail below. 

Mr. D. J. S. Crozier, with twenty years of educational experi- 
ence in the colony, is the newly appointed Director of Education, 
a man of dynamic personality, who talked freely regarding the 
problem of communism in the schools. He said: 


The problem is a difficult one, with more than 800 schools under our 
jurisdiction. If we could control the training of our teachers, the problem 
would not be great, but many of them have come to Hong Kong from 
Canton. Some, of course, have come to escape from Red domination and 
to preserve their own academic freedom, but there is no doubt that others 
have been sent for propaganda purposes. Many of them are satisfactory, 
but some of them are at least doubtful. 

Our department has the power by legislation [continued Mr. Crozier] 
to close schools (1) for inefficiency of instruction, or (2) for influences 
inimical to the welfare of the colony. We are watching several schools 
carefully and inspecting them frequently. I have just closed a particularly 
obnoxious one, the South China Night School, where there was plenty of 
evidence of Communist activity and also the equipment was poor and the 
instruction notably inefficient. Technically, therefore, I could and did 
close it on the grounds of inefficiency. But this resulted in a prompt and 
agonized cry of protest from Peiping and in vigorous criticism of me and 
of my action on the part of the two local Communist daily newspapers. 
My decision has been appealed by the owners of the school, as is their right, 
and the case on appeal is being heard this morning by the governor. 


Mr. Crozier did not seem to be particularly worried over the 
outcome of the appeal. Subsequent inquiry a week later from his 
assistant indicated that Mr. Crozier’s action had been sustained. 
But the department is sure there are other schools where Com- 
munist doctrines are being taught for which it has not yet been 
possible to secure enough legal evidence to warrant closing them. 
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A dozen or more private schools have been flying the Com. 
munist flag, particularly on Communist holidays, but the depart. 
ment has not felt it wise to forbid this type of activity. Some 
of these schools doubtless feel this is a wise precaution when and 
if the colony should be taken over by Communist forces from the 
mainland as doubtless could be done any time that Mao and his 
advisers feel that Hong Kong is worth more to them under direct 
control of his government than as a connecting link with the free 
world outside. 

Mere suppression of Communist schools, Mr. Crozier feels, is 
not the most effective way of dealing with the problem. He 
stated that he had enough evidence to warrant closing two or 
three more, but felt that this would merely scatter the evil. He 
prefers for the present to keep it together where his inspectors 
can watch it. He also wants to wait until he can offer the stu. 
dents a better substitute. For example, he described the recent 
organization of a night school, staffed by many refugee scholars, 
which was giving really superior courses. ‘Hundreds of young 
men from 18 to 30 years of age,” he said, ‘flocked to it and its 
classes were crowded. These students were no longer interested 
in the poor and shoddy education they had been receiving in such 
institutions as the South China Night School.” 

Another positive way to combat Communist influence in the 
schools, according to Mr. Crozier, is through improvement of 
the economic conditions of the teaching staff. Last year a teach- 
ers association was organized in the “New Territories” (the 
section of Hong Kong Colony on the mainland and directly 
adjacent to Red China) which was distinctly subversive in char- 
acter. ‘But we managed to get a new salary scale adopted over 
there,” said Mr. Crozier, “and the new association quickly col- 
lapsed for lack of interest. I feel that the real reason that 
many teachers are flirting with communism is economic, not 
ideological.” 

Mr. Kong Mon Som is president of the privately operated, 
efficient Tak Ming College in Kowloon, across the harbor from 
Hong Kong proper. He stated that of 150 teachers in his insti- 
tution it had been necessary last year to discharge ten because of 
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their Communist beliefs and activities. “We do not know of any 
more now,” he said, ‘“‘but if we learn of any, we will get rid of 
them promptly. I know of no Communist activity among our 
students.” 

The situation is somewhat anomalous, since Great Britain has 
formally recognized the Communist government in Peiping. 
Why then should not schools and literature representing that 
recognized government be permitted to exist freely in Hong 
Kong? The answer of local authorities is that Britain may rec- 
ognize the government as a legal entity without approving its 
tenets and activities. Practically, the local education authorities 
have adopted a somewhat liberal attitude but with continued 
careful observation on the part of a staff of competent inspectors. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Lim Hoy Lan, president of 
the Hong Kong Teachers Association, said to the members: 


I should be failing in my duty if I allowed this occasion to pass without 
warning you against lending your ears to seductive political propaganda 
and against teaching politics to your pupils. Professional agitators, know- 
ing that you are not wholly satisfied with your economic lot, will try to 
make you believe that with the establishment of a new social order, hunger 
and poverty will be abolished from the face of the earth. When they have 
succeeded in making you their dupes, they will endeavor to make you their 
tools to deceive your pupils with false doctrines of a materialistic philosophy. 
We have no business to teach our pupils politics. Besides, neither Hong 
Kong nor China needs any more politicians. There are already too many 
of them. We can, however, do with a few good statesmen who can find a 
solution to the social and economic problems confronting every nation 
today. But these cannot be produced by sowing in the schools the seeds of 
prejudice, intolerance, and class hatred. 


And a recent writer in the Journal of the Hong Kong Teachers 
Association expresses himself thus: 


Today we have a thing called Communist “education.” It is dyed a 
violent red, the red of blood. It is in vogue in many countries and is 
beginning to reach and trickle over the borders of Hong Kong. When 
education is colored red, its advocates allow in the classrooms and textbooks 
only the ideas, facts, and principles which certain men in the Kremlin have 
carefully selected to further their own pet notions. Histories are rewritten 
to conform with those notions. Facts are suppressed or twisted... . 
Hatred, suppression of truth, narrowmindedness: these are the evils that 
we must guard against in our own schools in Hong Kong today. 
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Mr. Crozier’s predecessor, Mr. T. R. Rowell, has thus defined 
the educational policy of the colony: 

The policy has been to permit freedom of thought and politics to the 
teacher provided he does not indulge in active propaganda or political 
teaching in his school. While this policy is ideal, it can be, and is, defeated 
by the paid political indoctrinator. The schools are the most vulnerabk 
points of attack for communism, and full advantage is being taken of it 
Even the acute awareness of the Education Department and its increased 
vigilance through surprise inspections can do no more than hold it at bay. 

This then, in a nutshell, appears to continue to be the policy 
of Hong Kong as regards communism in the schools—“‘to hold 
it at bay.” 


MACAO 


Forty miles away from Hong Kong, an easy three hours’ sail 
across the broad estuary of the Pearl River, is the picturesque 
and historic little Portuguese colony of Macao. Unlike Hong 
Kong, Macao is not an island but a small peninsula, two anda 
half miles long and half as wide in its widest place. It is con. 
nected with the mainland by a very narrow isthmus on which is 
located a barrier gate, an arch spanning the single roadway to 
Red China. History records that China gave this tiny peninsula 
to the Portuguese four hundred years ago (1557) in return for 
their services in ridding the district of pirates. With a normal 
population of 200,000, prevailingly Chinese (tripled during 
the war), Macao is the only spot in the Far East that was not 
occupied by Japan during the Pacific war. 

Education is almost entirely in the hands of Catholic mission 
groups who maintain several colleges, convents, industrial schools, 
and orphanages. The oldest of these, Seminario San Jose, dates 
from 1620—sixteen years before Harvard College was founded. 
No evidence was found of Communist influence in any of these 
schools. There is, of course, much traffic and commerce between 
Macao and Red China both by land and by water, and such 
trafic most certainly includes plenty of Communist literature 
and ideas, but the schools seem to have kept free of it, except 
possibly for a few of the private Chinese schools. 
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TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 


As everyone now knows, Taiwan (“Terraced Bay” according 
to the Chinese), or Formosa (‘Island Beautiful” according to 
the sixteenth-century Portuguese), is the sole remaining Chinese- 
controlled citadel of anti-Communist China. Under Japanese 
control for a half-century, the Japanese educational system was 
totally abolished in 1945 as an initial step in the reorganization 
of Taiwan’s schools. Today, according to the Minister of Edu- 
cation, four-fifths of the more than a million children of school 
age are in school. 

The climax of the educational system is the National Taiwan 
University, under the presidency of Dr. Chien Shih-liang (a 
Ph.D. in chemistry from the University of Illinois). This insti- 
tution claims now to be the “only free university of China.” Its 
six constituent colleges enroll more than three thousand students. 
Asked regarding possible Communist influence in the university, 
President Chien stated that there were no known Communists— 
either among the professors or students. Communism is a capi- 
tal crime in Formosa. ‘“‘Any suspected Communists have been 
‘persuaded’ to change their loyalties, or have been eliminated,” 
was his grim explanation. The same story was told by the presi- 
dents of the two teachers colleges, one for men and one for 
women. All said they knew of no Communist activities in their 
schools. 

Dr. Cheng Tien-fong, Minister of Education, had a slight mod- 
ification to report. He said that in one of the government col- 
leges were one professor and two students who were avowed 
Communists. But they had avowed their belief openly and had 
faithfully promised that they would not propagandize in any 
way or follow any Communist party instructions. On this con- 
dition they had been permitted to remain, but under continued 
government surveillance. It is not at all healthy to be a Com- 
munist in Formosa today. 

Interesting to observe was the impressive May Day celebra- 
tion and parade of 60,000 labor representatives and students 
from many of the schools in Taipeh, the capital city. Its signifi- 
cance was explained to the writer by a professor in the govern- 
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ment engineering college, who was also a graduate of Oberlin 
College. Hundreds of banners were carried through the streets 
with slogans inscribed in Chinese and in English. A few samples: 
“Hoist the Iron Curtain,” “Shackled Workers of the Mainland, 
Arise,” “Down with the Bandit Regime of Chinese Sovietism,” 
“Oppressed Workers of the Mainland, We Are Coming to Your 
Rescue,” “Wipe Out Communist Butchers of Our Brothers on 
the Mainland.” 


SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


The legal restrictions on communism are very severe in the 
crown colony of Singapore and the closely related nine states 
and two settlements of the new Federation of Malaya, covering 
the Malay Peninsula southward from Thailand. These restric. 
tions follow the proclamation of the “emergency,” which oc 
curred in June 1948, in an effort to combat the increasingly law. 
less and alarming activities of the “bandits,” as the thousands 
of armed Communist outlaws are known locally. Travel is not 
safe a few miles outside the principal cities and towns of the 
federation. Terrorism, train-wrecking, robbery, and murder are 
almost daily occurrences. Rubber plantations and tin mines have 
been turned into armed camps and miniature fortresses. Vigorous 
efforts are being made to suppress the bandit bands, but it is diff- 
cult to reach them and wipe them out when they take refuge in 
the jungles and mountain fastnesses of the peninsula. 

It is reported that bandit casualties have increased lately, but 
the Singapore correspondent of the London Daily Mirror te. 
cently cabled his paper that facts and figures do not bear out the 
report that the tide is yet turning against the bandits. Since the 
emergency regulations went into effect, three years ago, the pos 
session of Communist literature has been outlawed. But it con- 
tinues to be smuggled into the colony and into its schools in 
various forms, the latest report showing that it is found wrapped 
in legitimate magazines and newspapers mailed from Hong 
Kong! 

The situation as regards education in Singapore, with its mil- 
lion inhabitants, is complicated by the fact that while three- 
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‘lin fourths of its inhabitants are of Chinese birth or ancestry, sub- 
ets stantial elements of the population are also Malayan or Indian, 
es: in addition to the small but influential group of European offi- 
nd,  cjals and businessmen. Schools, therefore, are maintained for 
n, the different groups with four languages used as the language of 
ur = instruction of the different schools—English, Chinese, Malay, 
on and Tamil. 
The University of Malaya is a new institution only organized 
in October 1949. Its nucleus is the former King Edward VII 
Medical College dating from 1905 and Raffles College, formally 
the opened in 1929. Plans are being developed for a new campus in 
tes the neighboring Federated State of Johore, some twenty-five 
ing miles from Singapore, since the new university is designed to 
ri meet the higher educational needs of the entire peninsula, not 
0 of Singapore alone. Dr. V. G. Allen, the first vice-chancellor, 


iw. formerly principal of the medical college, stated to the writer that 
ids there was no problem as yet to his knowledge of any Communistic 
not — influences among faculty or students. 

the As is the case in Hong Kong, so also in Singapore only a small 


are ~~ proportion of the 530 recognized schools are maintained by local 
ive government funds—66 according to the latest annual report. 
uss Ninety-five more, primarily mission schools, are aided by gov- 
ifi- ernment funds, while 369 (70 percent of the total number) are 
in’ privately maintained. The opportunity for Communist infiltra- 
tion, especially in the privately maintained Chinese schools, is 
ut evident. 
re Mr. A. W. Frisby, recently appointed Director of Education, 
the has entered upon a vigorous five-year plan designed to provide 
the» opportunities for free public education for all children in the 
os colony. This involves the construction of eighteen new buildings 
om each year and the training of teachers to staff them—no small 
i _ undertaking for a city the size of Singapore. 
ed Mr. Frisby talked interestingly for an hour of his plans and 
ng of the problems connected with them—including of course the 
‘ vital problem of Communist activities and methods of combating 
uk them: 


The president and secretary of the teachers association [he said] have 
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been arrested for subversive activities and are now awaiting trial for their 
alleged offenses. I have found it necessary to close several schools, includ- 
ing a Chinese secondary school and a Chinese girls school. Great piles of 
Communist literature were found when we raided their buildings, and 
other evidences of misuse of these schools for Communist purposes were 
found. Our force of inspectors is now sufficient to keep a closer check on 
the Singapore schools, and the situation outwardly is calm, but we do not 
know what day more trouble may break out. 


Out of a school population last year in Singapore of 127,000 
the attendance at Chinese language schools was 74,000. This 
fact gives much food for thought, since none of the Chinese 
schools is a government school. The large majority of Chinese 
schools are managed by committees which may be organized on 
village, regional, association, or public lines. Mr. Frisby con. 
tinued: 


The Chinese community has always shown great interest in education, 
and it is natural that their early impulse should have been to provide it on 
national lines. In the rapidly changing political situation today, special 
steps have to be taken to insure that institutions which started as examples 
of individual or commercial benefaction should not become the instruments 
of unscrupulous political agencies. 

Since 1911 the Chinese have founded many schools to give their children 
a modern education in’ their own tongue. There have also grown up, 
increasingly, numbers of schools with alien political and propaganda activi- 
ties. Another problem has been that of suitable textbooks for Chinese 
schools. Textbooks printed in China have had political and antiforeign 
materials introduced into them which have made them in many cases 
unacceptable locally. 


Turning to the Indian schools, in which the instruction is given 
in the Tamil tongue, Mr. Frisby said: 


The Indian vernacular schools were the least satisfactory of the Singapore 
schools up to the end of 1949 although their number was relatively small, 
only 19, with a total enrollment of some 1,300 pupils. Those managed by 
missions were satisfactory but the others were of poor standard. The 
proprietary schools are run frankly to support their owners. The com- 
mittee schools in some cases were dealt a sad blow in the “emergency,” 
when it was found that some of the committee members were “wanted” 
as dubious trade union officials. ‘These schools had to close through lack 
of committee members. 
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PENANG 


Four hundred miles north of Singapore on the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula and only a few miles from the border of 
Thailand lies the charming little city of Georgetown on the island 
of Penang. Penang has close to a half-million inhabitants. It 
is the intellectual and commercial center of northern Malaya and 
was the British center for trade a half-century before Singapore 
was thought of. The author spent a week here, visiting various 
schools and talking with British and Chinese educators. 

Mr. Chan Yik King is the inspector of Chinese schools. With 
his two assistants he tries, by many unannounced visits, to keep 
in touch with the 125 Chinese schools under his jurisdiction in 
Penang and in Province Wellesley, a small territory opposite 
Penang on the mainland. Mr. Chan finds it safer to go armed on 
these school inspections since he could easily be waylaid between 
schools by terrorist bandits who do not approve of his activities. 
Much Communist literature has been confiscated from the Chi- 
nese schools. A few samples, in English translation of course, 
may be of interest as showing the virulence of the attack on 
Chinese Nationalists and on British authorities endeavoring to 
maintain order and restore security to the troubled peninsula. 
They also show the effort to poison the minds of impressionable 
children. 

The following is taken from a pamphlet found in the posses- 
sion of students in the Fukien Girls School, Penang: 


To All Students in Penang: 
The British Imperialist robbers have launched a full faced attack on the 
students of Malaya now. 


It goes on to describe in some detail searches made by the 
authorities in several Chinese schools in Singapore and in Ipoh, 
another city of northern Malaya. It then continues: 


These insane actions of the British Imperialist robbers have disclosed 
stark-nakedly their fierce looking, devilish appearance. They have torn 
asunder their masks of so-called “Democracy,” “Government by Law,” 
etc., and adopted Fascist methods of “crushing” and “arresting” again the 
peoples of all Malaya. Their recent attack on the schools was according 
to a fixed plan. 
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Fellow students of Penang! Since the British Imperialist robbers have 
without reason attacked the schools of Singapore and Ipoh, they may like- 
wise attack us on as large and as mad a scale. In order to crush their 
secret designs, we must be on the alert and bind ourselves together and use 
our combined strength to give them a ruthless blow. 

For this reason we hereby shout and call: All Penang fellow-students, 
join together bravely and determinedly under the flag of the Penang Anti- 
British League, and struggle determinedly against the British Imperialist 
robbers! Finally, let us shout the following slogans: 

All Penang fellow-students,,combine together and rise! 
Down with the cultural spies! 

Down with the British Imperialist robbers! 

Long live the Penang Anti-British League! 


This inflamatory document was signed by the Branch League 
of the Penang Anti-British Association. 

Another document was turned in by the principal of one of the 
loyal Chinese schools when he found it being circulated in his 
school. It was signed by the “Fourth Mobile Platoon of the 
Eighth Regiment of the National Liberation Army’’—indicat- 
ing something of the organization of the bandit forces. It was 
a violent attack on the formation of the volunteer forces to com- 
bat the Communist bandits. It closes as follows: 


For the eradication of the “Volunteer Forces” let us shout loudly. 
The Volunteer Forces is the instrument of British Imperialism for 


enslaving the people. He who joins the Volunteer Forces therefore is the 
public enemy. 

We will relentlessly crush these renegades! 

Down with the underdogs’ organization! 

Down with the Volunteer Forces! 

Down with British Imperialism! 

The doomsday of the British robbers is drawing near! 


These violent anti-British attacks sound very much like those 
put out by Communist student and other groups in Japan, except 
that they are there directed against the American occupation 
forces rather than against the “British Imperialist robbers”! 
It is not difficult to infer a common origin for them. Such violent 
anti-British attacks could be better understood perhaps if they 
came from the native Malays, but they are well satisfied with 
British policy. It is estimated that at least 95 percent of the 


Communist bandits are Chinese—immigrants to the country, not 
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ve natives of it. And of course it is the British who, largely during 
- the present century, have made Singapore and all the rest of 
” } Malayan territory, where it has been safe and possible for two or 
three million Chinese to emigrate from their own troubled coun- 


ts, try and make comfortable competences and, in some cases, for- 
ti- tunes for themselves under the protection of the “British 
ist robbers” ! 


Another pamphlet, of which several hundred copies were found 
in several different schools in Penang, was an equally violent at- 
tack on the Kuomintang, which locally is known as the KMT. 
It closes with the following appeal to students: 

ue Dear fellow-students who are under the influence of the KMT! Wake 


up! Don’t allow yourselves to be oppressed and deluded any more. We 
p 
do not want slavish education for we do not want to be slaves. Let us 


7 uphold our glorious record in the past and show forth our good spirit. 
1S 
i Following is a poem written by Khoo Boo Keat, a student in 
at: the Chung Ling Boys High School in Penang, inspired by the 
as five stars in the new flag of Red China: 
m- How brightly the five stars burn, 
Vividly lighting up the whole world; 
' Lighting the spirit and life of the whole people— 
Five beautiful stars! 
or 
the Look! They lead the strong People’s Army 
To drive out the reactionary KMT bandits, 
To hasten the liberation of all China. 
For the sake of a lasting world peace 
} They summon the oppressed people of the world to unite. 
Seize their weapons, 
Fight to the death against the exploiters, 
End oppression and deception. 
ose They are the stars of the peoples’ salvation. 
ept The peace and security of mankind 
son | Can only be achieved through them. 
"| They lead all mankind to uphold World Peace. 
- With hands clasped, let us march forward. 
hey On the day that we sailed from Penang, bound for Australia 
vith and New Zealand, seventeen students and teachers of some of the 


the , Chinese schools in Penang were taken into custody by the police 
not after a dawn raid. They were wanted because of their activities 
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in connection with the Communist-dominated ‘Penang Student 
Association”—an unlawful underground organization respon- 
sible, probably, for distribution of some of the literature which 
has been quoted above, as well as for other subversive activities 
in the schools. Seven of the teachers were women. 

So the struggle to make the schools as well as the troubled 
country of Malaya safe from the ideology and the banditry of 
the Communist forces goes on. The outcome? Who can tell? 
It is the purpose of the writer in these articles to report, not to 
predict. 
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Approaches to General Education* 
A Report from California Junior Colleges 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


they range from fifteen to eighty years. Some are native- 

born; others are newly arrived in this country. Some 
have mechanical or artistic interests and abilities; others scien- 
tific, verbal, or social; and a few have a notable combination of 
many abilities and interests. Some drive Cadillac roadsters; 
others commute by public conveyance, or perhaps hitchhike or 
walk. For most, junior college attendance marks the conclusion 
of formal schooling. A considerable number, however, are pre- 
paring for advanced work in colleges and professional schools. 
Some are full-time students ; many support themselves by working 
on jobs and attend classes part time. 

Their vocational plans and goals are as different as American 
life itself. Plumbers, housewives, lawyers, secretaries, physicians, 
beauty parlor operators, machinists, musicians, sales workers, 
teachers, carpenters, nurses, farmers, artists, and thousands of 
other types of workers are needed in contemporary life. Indi- 
vidual junior college students are preparing for these and many 
other occupational goals. Other differences have been identified 
in such areas as race, national background, physical health, atti- 
tudes, and religion. 

Despite these differences, and others which might be identified, 
there are common needs which all of these students possess: all 
must meet the responsibilities of personal development, of mem- 
bership in a family, of citizenship, and of earning a livelihood. 
There is wide agreement regarding the importance of general 
education. There is likewise concord as to purposes. Success- 
ful vocational adjustment, the ability to communicate, physical 


(Cie rang junior college students differ markedly. In age 


* This article is a preprint of chap. iii, with minor changes, from the report of 
the California Study of General Education in the Junior College, to be published 
by the American Council on Education in April 1952 under the title General 
Education in Action. 
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and mental health are among the almost universally accepted 
goals of general education—education for the common life. De. | 
spite these agreements regarding need and purposes all manner | 
of disagreement develops as to ways and means of achieving | 
these goals. 

Among the issues on which American educators are sharply 
in conflict are these: 


General education is concerned only General education is concerned with 
with training the intellect. the total personality. 


The general education program con- The general education program in- 

sists of selected courses in specific cludes all aspects of the educational 

fields of instruction. program which contribute to the 
achievement of one or more goals 
of general education. 


General education is planned only General education is planned for all 
for the terminal student—or for the students, regardless of scholastic 
transfer student; or for the student achievement, type of ability; or edu- 
with low academic ability; or for cational plans. 

the student with high academic 

ability. 


Because students have common’ Because students differ in interests, 

needs, general education require- meeds, abilities, and goals, general 

ments should be the same for all. education should be individualized 
to the particular characteristics of 
each student. 

On these issues there is obviously no unanimity among the 
several thousand faculty members in the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia. The variety of opinions falls on a continuum with many 
shades and degrees of differences. In most cases, however, there 
is a general working agreement on most of these issues by ad- 
ministrators and by other California junior college leaders. 


EDUCATING THE INTELLECT VERSUS EDUCATING ‘ 
THE TOTAL PERSONALITY 


Every college concerned with building a program of general 
education must come to a decision regarding the extent to which 
it will be responsible for the many aspects of student develop- 
ment, other than those which are strictly intellectual, academic, 
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and scholastic. Those who hold that the sole responsibility of 
the college is the development of the intellect, typically defend 
their position by one of two arguments: Some assert that if stu- 
dents develop intellectual insights and effective processes of think- 
ing, other aspects of effective living will inevitably take care of 
themselves. Other leaders recognize the importance of educat- 
ing the total personality but hold that the responsibility of the 
college is limited to intellectual training. They declare that such 
other agencies of society as the family, the church, and commu- 
nity organizations are wholly responsible for social and recrea- 
tional matters, for moral training and for developing healthful 
living and personal adjustment. 

The position of those who would limit general education to 
intellectual development has perhaps been most vigorously stated 
by Hutchins: “If education is rightly understood, it will be 
understood as the cultivation of the intellect.” * 

Hutchins not only emphasizes the intellect, but he specifically 
excludes other aspects of learning: ““We have excluded body 
building and character building. We have excluded the social 
graces and the tricks of trade.” * 

Hutchins is not, of course, without his supporters. A commit- 
tee of the American Council of Learned Societies expresses the 
fear that colleges will attempt to do so much that they will fail 
to achieve what the committee conceives to be the primary pur- 
pose of the college— intellectual training: ‘““Among educational 
institutions must be reckoned the family, church, press, radio, and 
motion picture, as well as the school. Each of these contributes 
greatly to education. . . . The school is therefore not solely 
responsible for education . . . if it attempts to perform, in ad- 
dition to its own difficult and important function any of the pri- 
mary functions of these institutions, it will jeopardize its own 
distinctive contribution and become less effective in providing that 
type of education which it is best qualified to offer.” * 


'Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936), p. 67. 


* Ibid., p. 77. 


*Committee appointed by the American Council of Learned Societies, Liberal 
Education Re-examined (New York: Harper & Bros., 1943), pp. 35-36. 
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Hutchins and members of the committee of the American 
Council of Learned Societies would not deny the importance of 
healthful living and ethical behavior, for example. They would, 
however, assign responsibility for education in these areas to 
agencies outside the college. They would further hold that 
by training the intellect the college can make its best contributions 
to effective living in such areas as healthful living, family life, 
and citizenship. 

In contrast with their position is that held by an increasing 
number of educational leaders, by almost all California junior 
college administrators, and by the Director of this Study. We 
recognize that the junior college, working with other community 
agencies, has a responsibility for educating the total personality. 
We hold that students learn, and that their behavior is modified 
by all kinds of experiences. Accordingly, the college must not 
ignore any phase of student living. We further point out that 
the student is a single, unified whole—not a honeycomb of com- 
partments, one labeled health, another intellect, and another 
emotion, and so forth. Even if the junior college were con- 
cerned only with intellectual outcomes, neglecting for the mo- 
ment the fact that instruction in health and citizenship is re- 
quired by law, it would perforce have to recognize and deal with 
these problems and others of emotions and attitudes—for all of 
them affect student academic learning. Those who advocate 
educating the total personality point out that man’s behavior is 
determined only in part by intellectual processes and decision. 
Equally, if not more, important are the emotions, and physical 
and mental health. 

Cowley defends this viewpoint: 

. the purpose of the college is the training of the whole student, not 
of his mind alone. I take this stand because it is my deep conviction that 
in education and in living, intelligence is not enough. Intelligence is not 
enough because thinking is only part of living; because students come to 
college not only for the training of their minds but also for the enrichment 
of their lives as people; because college students need the advice and direc- 
tion of mature and experienced adults who understand their problems; 
because . . . they seek to know themselves; because such self-knowledge 


is emotional and social and spiritual as well as intellectual; because not 
only the student’s mind comes to college but also his body; because, as 
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most alumni will testify, the lessons in human relations learned from one’s 
fellow students complement the lessons learned from books and professors; 
because college is not only an intellectual enterprise but also a social and 
spiritual environment; because society expects from college graduates not 
only intelligence but also civilized attitudes, matured emotions, and culti- 
vated character.‘ 


California junior colleges clearly accept responsibility for edu- 
cating the intellect, but they wisely refuse to stop there. They 
recognize their duty to educate the total personality. In demon- 
stration of this fact are the student personnel services in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges which uniformly include more than aca- 
demic advising. Through guidance and counseling activities 
they repeatedly indicate concern for student interests, feelings, 
opinions, drives, abilities, and goals—personal, social, intellec- 
tual, and moral. Likewise their courses emphasize not only in- 
tellectual attainments but also growth in human relations, per- 
sonal adjustment, creative arts, appreciation, healthful living, 
and values to live by. Extraclass activities are not limited to 
debate and literary criticism, language and science clubs. Also 
included are student government, publications, music organiza- 
tions, sports and games, and varied types of hobbies. 

The programs of California junior colleges make amply clear 
their commitment to a philosophy which takes responsibility for 
contributing to the education of the total personality of each 
student. To the extent that each junior college succeeds in this, 
it is measuring up to its responsibility. To the extent that it falls 
short, it is failing in the task which it has set for itself. 


GENERAL EDUCATION FOR ALL 


A second issue faced by California junior colleges relates to 
the question: For whom is general education intended? As has 
been pointed out, general education is concerned with the com- 
mon knowledge, attitudes, skills, and habits essential for effective 
living as a person, a member of a family, a citizen, and a worker. 
Since general education is concerned with common demands by all 
for meeting common responsibilities of life, it should be obvious 


“W. H. Cowley, “Intelligence Is Not Enough,” Journal of Higher Education, 1X 
(1938), 476. 
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that general education must be for everyone. Despite the rec. 
ognized importance of general education to vocational success 
in medicine or in merchandising, in homemaking or in horticul- 
ture, in plumbing or in printing; and despite the recognized need 
for education in personal development, there continues to persist 
in many California junior colleges, as well as in those in other 
states, the practice of providing general education for some spe- 
cial groups of students to the neglect of others. These practices 
are typified by statements like these: “At our college we have 
some general education courses for those who aren’t continuing 
their education beyond the junior college.’”’ Or: “Our general 
education program is restricted to those students who are going 
to transfer.” 

The viewpoint taken in this Study, and that accepted by the 
great majority of junior college leaders in California, is that 
general education is for everyone. To be sure, different types 
and ranges of abilities, different interests and goals, different 
achievements and backgrounds dictate varied approaches to gen- 
eral education for different students. To the extent that the 
junior college fails to provide general education for all, it falls 
short in meeting one of its major responsibilities. 


A COLLEGE-WIDE PROGRAM 


Repeatedly, during this study of general education, the ques- 
tion was raised: ‘Does general education consist wholly of a 
group of courses planned to achieve particular goals?” Or, “Is 
general education a college-wide program in which all instruc- 
tors, counselors, sponsors, librarians, and administrators par- 
ticipate—utilizing their particular areas as avenues through 
which students may progress toward the achievement of the 
goals of general education?” 

In this Study the curriculum is conceived of as including the 
sum total of planned student experience in the classroom, in the 
laboratory, in the shop, in the library, and also in the club room, 
the counseling interview, the student council, and in the work- 
study program. Concomitant with this concept of the curriculum, 
the general education program is recognized as being similarly 
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college-wide in scope: General education occurs at any point in 
the student’s experience as aresult of which he progresses toward 
the achievement of one or more goals of general education. 

The acceptance of this viewpoint inevitably leads to the con- 
clusion that the general education program must be college-wide. 
The instructor of auto mechanics must participate as well as the 
instructor in marriage education; the instructor in organic chem- 
istry as well as the teacher of health education; the football coach 
as well as the instructor in communication; the counselor as well 
as the teacher of music appreciation; the librarian as well as the 
sponsor of the student council. All of these and others par- 
ticipate in the general education program, utilizing their partic- 
ular fields of work and activity to contribute to the goals of 
general education. 

Counseling, extraclass activities, as well as a wide range of 
classes and courses are making contributions to general educa- 
tion. In the interpretation of these examples and in planning 
college-wide participation in a program of general education, 
faculties must guard against at least two dangers: 

First, the fact that all members of the staff should participate 
in the general education program in no sense implies that in- 
structors in academic and vocational subjects should neglect the 
primary objectives of their particular courses in order to con- 
tribute to the goals of general education. The teacher of typing 
must teach the skills of typing; the instructor in bacteriology must 
prepare premedical students for more advanced work in the field; 
the instructor in marine navigation must teach the principles and 
practices of navigation; and the track coach must teach the 
achievement of speed in the dashes and height in the pole vault 
and high jump. Staff members in these and other fields must 
give central attention to the purposes for which their fields of 
instruction are particularly intended. Along with attention to 
the primary purposes of their particular fields of work, however, 
those who are aware of the goals of general education can find 
many excellent opportunities in their teaching activities to con- 
tribute to one or more of the goals of general education, whether 
they be communication skills and personal adjustment, or critical 
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thinking and healthful living, or citizenship and ethical values, 
A considerable number of instructors report that attention to 
such goals of general education as communication skills and hu. 
man relations actually increases student achievement in such 
varied areas as carpentry and chemistry, French and forestry, 
sociology and statistics. 

A second danger against which faculties should guard in plan. 
ning college-wide emphases on general education is the fallacy 
that in such a program no specific courses giving central emphasis 
to particular general education objectives are necessary. Re. 
gardless of the extent to which teachers in merchandising, music, 
and mathematics contribute to the skills of communication, al- 
most all students will need specific instruction in English or com- 
munication. Regardless of the extent to which the sponsor of 
the book club and the instructors of economics, radio, and zoology 
recognize the principles of human relations and personal develop- 
ment, courses in psychology specifically aimed at these are essen- 
tial. Similarly, specific courses directed to particular goals of 
general education are needed in such areas as family life, citizen- 
ship, health, and creative arts. 


PATTERNS OF COURSES 


Granted the importance of, and the need for, establishing 
courses particularly planned for the goals of general education, 
the question remains, ““What pattern or approach should be 
used?” Although there is general agreement regarding the 
goals, there are sharp differences among educators as to the 
best means of achieving these objectives. Insofar as courses 
are concerned, at least six different approaches to general edu- 
cation seem today to be defended and urged. 

1. The “Great Books.” One group represented by Hutchins, 
Van Doren, Forester, and Adler advocate the “great books”’ as 
the approach to general education. Proponents of this plan 
hold that by studying the greatest books of ages past, students 
will become acquainted with the processes and results of man’s 
best thinking and will then be able to apply the resultant learning 
to current and future problems of day-to-day living. 
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The college which best exemplifies this plan is St. John’s Col- 
lege in Maryland. “Everyone at St. John’s takes the same pro- 
grams; no choice of electives is permitted. Half of the books, 
covering about two thousand years of culture, are explored in 
the first two years; the other half, comprising three hundred 
years of history, are taken up the last two years.° 

There is widespread agreement among most educators that 
this approach is most nearly successful with students of superior 
scholastic, abstract, and verbal abilities. Although California 
junior colleges use great books, including selected classics of all 
ages, in various courses and programs, and although several 
junior colleges even offer single courses in the “great books,” 
none of these institutions uses, or is considering using, “great 
books” as the single approach to general education. 

2. Liberal Arts. A second group of educators recommend a 
sampling from many fields of knowledge. This is ordinarily 
referred to as the liberal arts approach to general education. 
Under this plan students are expected to take a course in English 
composition and at least one course in each of the major fields 
of learning: science, history and the social studies, the natural 
sciences, and the humanities. It is held that a sampling of knowl- 
edge and methods of work in the various academic disciplines 
will aid students to develop understandings and insights which 
they may then apply to the problems and decisions of contem- 
porary life. This approach to general education is commonly 
used among both the junior and senior colleges of the nation— 
including the junior colleges of California, particularly insofar 
as courses of study for transfer students are concerned. 

One of the difficulties in this approach to general education 
is the too frequent tendency to teach each beginning course in a 
field as though every student enrolled in it is planning to take 
postgraduate and professional work in the field. This happens 
despite the fact that the vast majority of students will take no 
more than one or two elementary courses in an area and despite 
the fact that these many students need to derive from their few 


*Benjamin Fine, Democratic Education (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1945), p. 72. 
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courses those concepts, principles, and understandings which will 
have the most lasting usefulness. 

3. Survey of Fields of Knowledge. A third approach to gen. 
eral education is the selection of subject-matter content on the 
basis of a survey of one or several allied broad fields of knowl. 
edge. Under this plan students are expected to take several 
survey courses plus selected electives in fields of their choice, 
Proponents of the survey plan hold that this particular type of 
course aids students to organize and synthesize their thinking into 
large and integrated wholes. They further argue that acquaint. 
ance with broad fields of learning expands students’ understand. 
ings and insights so that they may later be able to make almost 
daily application. Representative of colleges which follow the 
survey course pattern is the College at the University of Chicago, 
where students are required to take courses of the survey type 
in the physical sciences, the biological sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. 

A considerable number of California junior colleges offer one 
or more survey courses. Typically, however, these are not re- 
quired; nor does the survey approach dominate the curriculum, 
Likewise, teachers of those that are offered usually avoid the 
danger of superficiality by teaching selected units from various 
fields thoroughly rather than superficially skimming a multitude 
of units in wide areas. 

4. Functional Courses. A fourth approach to general edu- 
cation is through courses based directly upon problems and areas 
of living derived from and identified by studies of the character- 
istics and the needs of students and of the society in which they 
live and of which they are a part. John Dale Russell, Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education, United States Office of 
Education, describes this approach as follows: 


The organization of knowledge into the recognized and traditional fields 
of subject matter has apparently been a natural outcome of the work of 
scholars and investigators. Attention has repeatedly been called in recent 
times to the fact that in the practical situations faced by persons in daily 
life problems are not often pigeon-holed in these traditional subject-matter 
fields, such as algebra, American history, economics or psychology. The 
attempt to organize the presentation to the student around “problem areas,” 
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or functions, instead of in terms of the traditional subject-matter fields is 
perhaps the most radical step since the original formulation of the seven 
liberal arts in the days of ancient Rome.® 

Supporters of this plan point out that the findings of research 
in psychology, and careful observations from day-to-day living 
combine to indicate that automatic transfer of training does not 
take place. The instructor in English who is meticulously neat 
and demanding of neatness in written work may be unkempt and 
careless about his personal appearance and housekeeping. The 
scientist who applies the principles of critical thinking in his 
laboratory may neglect these principles as he votes on election 
day or discusses economic and family problems. Transfer of 
learning, these educators assert, cannot be assumed. It must be 
directly planned for and specifically taught. Accordingly they 
study the life problems and needs of youth and adults and of 
the society. On the basis of these studies they build courses 
and programs of instruction specifically designed to meet the 
needs of students and of society. The resulting pattern of courses 
usually includes titles quite different from those which in the past 
have become traditional in the colleges of our nation. Typically 
included are such courses as Marriage and the Family, Com- 
munication Skills, Psychology of Personal Adjustment, Consumer 
Problems, Personal and Community Health, Man’s Physical 
Universe, and Art for Enjoyment. 

During this Study emphasis has been placed upon functional 
goals of general education and on the development of functional 
courses designed to meet these goals. California junior colleges 
have developed large numbers of courses based directly on the 
identified life needs of students and of society. Plans are under 
way in a number of colleges for the development of further new 
functional courses to deal with hitherto neglected vital problems. 

5. Infusion Approach. Under this plan general education 
objectives are achieved through many varied courses and activi- 
ties, the primary purpose of which may not be general education. 


* John Dale Russell, “General Education in the Liberal Arts College,” in Thirty- 
eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II: 
General Education in the American College (Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1939), pp. 186-87. 
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Here such outcomes as human relations, personal adjustment, 
citizenship, and communication skills are planned to be taught 
as Opportunity may arise in any area of the college program. 
This infusion approach, which need not radically affect the estab. 
lished pattern of course offerings, is widely followed in California 
junior colleges. At times the process of infusion is one which, 
to at least a limited degree, occurs without planning by the in- 
structor, or indeed without his awareness. At other times, in- 
structors are consciously aware of general education values and 
are working to achieve them along with the primary objectives 
of the course or activity. 

6. Composite of Approaches. It is clear, of course, that the 
five patterns of courses here discussed have been described over- 
simply. Actually most colleges do not consistently follow any 
single pattern. A considerable number which adhere to the 
liberal arts pattern also, for example, offer courses of the func- 
tional type, such as Family Life Education, Communications, 
and Personal and Social Adjustment. Some of these same in- 
stitutions may also offer one or more survey courses and perhaps 
one in the great books as well. 


ELECTIVE VERSUS REQUIRED COURSES 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


The practice of requiring a group of courses developed to 
meet the common needs of students as against that of permit- 
ting students to elect such courses on the basis of their individual 
goals and needs, represents an issue on which there is sharp 
disagreement among educators and divergence in practice among 
junior colleges. 

Those who argue for requirement express fear regarding the 
possible “chaos” of an elective plan under which an individual 
curriculum may be blocked out for each student. They point 
out common areas of living and of need faced by all as citizens, 
workers, and members of family groups. Since there are such 
common areas of living and since there are in these areas common 
values and needs, those who favor the prescription of courses 
hold that any college which fails to require such courses is actually 
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shirking its duty. They assume that the faculty knows what all 
students need. 

In contrast to this position is that of those who defend course 
election by students on the basis of their particular goals and 
interests, needs and kinds and levels of abilities. These edu- 
cators assert that learning is motivated only by goals which they 
recognize and accept. No presumption exists that a student 
is capable of recognizing needs without assistance. Require- 
ment of selected courses by a college may well result in a rebel- 
lion against them and a failure to achieve the goals toward which 
the courses supposedly aim. Such a practice may, they declare, 
actually lead to frustrations, failure to learn, and strong resist- 
ance to being educated. 

Dewey expresses the fear of this antiprescription group as he 
inquires, ‘What avail is it to win prescribed amounts of infor- 
mation about geography and history, to win ability to read and 
write, if in the process the individual loses his own soul; loses 
his appreciation of things worthwhile, of the values to which 
things are relative; if he loses desire to apply what he has learned 
and above all, loses the ability to extract meaning from his future 
experiences as they occur?” ‘ 

Those who support a plan of election further emphasize the 
fact that adults are constantly required to make choices and deci- 
sions. Accordingly, they say, college can best prepare students 
for life by expecting them to make decisions. They further hold 
that what is valuable for one student may have little, if any, value 
for others. The value of a course or of any learning experience 
depends only in part upon its content and its nature. More im- 
portant is the relationship of this content and experience to the 
individual learner. 

Therefore, more and more educators who favor a plan of 
course selection based upon the individuality of students, recog- 
nize the importance of an effective student personnel program. 
If students have an inadequate understanding of themselves and 
of their abilities; a faulty knowledge of society, its needs, and 
resulting opportunities; and an inadequate acquaintance with the 


* John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 1938), p. 50. 
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curriculum of their college, they are, indeed, poorly qualified to 
choose those courses and other experiences which are adapted 
to their particular needs. If, on the other hand, through the 
guidance program, students can come to an understanding of 
themselves, their abilities and interests, of the nature of the 
curriculum, and of the needs of society, they will have a sound 
basis for determining their personal goals and for selecting 
studies and other activities on the basis of both their individual 
needs and those common needs which they share with all citizens. 

For California junior colleges the question of election versus 
prescription is, at least in part, answered by law. The laws of 
California and the State Education Code require students to 
take work in physical education, health education, English, Amer. 
ican Institutions and the Constitution. California junior col- 
leges, then, are by law required to prescribe for graduation, 
courses in selected areas of common need. Examination of the 
legal requirements reveals, however, that under them, consid- 
erable latitude in offerings is permitted. Study of California 
junior college catalogues soon reveals a wide divergence of prac- 
tice in meeting these requirements. The number of units in pre- 
scribed courses required for graduation from California junior 
colleges ranges from six in one institution to twenty in three 
others. These do not include physical education, which is uni- 
versally required. The median number of units in prescribed 
courses is twelve. 

Other than areas prescribed by the state, California junior 
colleges most frequently require work in orientation and psy- 
chology. Science or mathematics is prescribed by five; the arts 
or humanities by three; family life education by one; and work 
experience by one. In addition to those general education re- 
quirements common to all students, there are, of course, a variety 
of courses recommended or prescribed for various curriculums— 
including both those planned for terminal and for transfer stu- 
dents. 

A number of junior college catalogues list and recommend 
courses which emphasize general education values for programs 
of study leading to particular jobs or upper-division fields. This 
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practice is followed more frequently in programs for transfer 
students than in those for vocational or terminal students. At 
Harbor Junior College, however, two courses in the humanities 
and one in psychology, though not required for graduation, are 
listed as recommended to all students and are included in all 
vocational programs of study. This plan of recommending gen- 
eral education courses in the catalogues and in counseling inter- 
views has the advantage of emphasizing the common values of 
these courses—and thus, in a sense, of recognizing the claims 
of those who would require such courses, yet at the same time 
avoiding the hazards of prescription. This system provides 
individual choice. 

As one examines the graduation requirements of California 
junior colleges with the goals of general education in mind, he is 
impressed (1) by diversity of practice, (2) by the spotty and 
limited recognition given some of the general education objec- 
tives, and (3) by the apparent failure as yet to make any 
provision for some objectives. These impressions are further 
confirmed by an examination of recommended programs listed 
in junior college catalogues. The situation is not as bad as it 
appears to be on the surface, however, since counselors and other 
faculty members often advise individual students to take specific 
courses which emphasize particular general education objectives. 
Moreover, general education is found to crop up in all manner 
of courses and extraclass activities. Despite these possible quali- 
fications, the junior colleges of California are aware of a need 
for giving increased recognition to general education—possibly 
in their graduation requirements but more likely in their recom- 
mended programs of study, in their catalogues and other litera- 
ture, and in the advice given by counselors and other staff mem- 
bers to students. 

Because of the variations in California junior colleges—in 
communities served, in student population, in resources, in educa- 
tional philosophy—there seems to be no possibility of any early 
state-wide adoption of a single pattern of junior college general 
education courses; nor would any one pattern be desirable. The 
variations themselves demonstrate the essential flexibility and 
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adaptability of these institutions to indigenous problems. On 
the other hand, greater unity of practice than exists at present 
could undoubtedly be achieved without destroying the unique 
characteristics of each college, its students, its faculty, and its 
community, and without hazard of veering toward dull con. 
formity. 

As programs of general education are drawn up and put into 
practice, or expanded, the administrators and instructors in- 
volved are wisely planning to make use of testing and evaluation 
instruments to ensure that such programs are actually achieving 
what they set out todo. Although no extensive use of pre-testing 
and post-testing instruments directly in connection with general 
education has been reported during the course of this Study, 
many scattered instances of testing and survey to determine stu- 
dent characteristics have been found. A few colleges are now 
planning full-scale measurement programs in general education. 
Use of evaluation instruments makes it possible to provide 
guidance and offer instruction on the basis of achievement dem- 
onstrated by students. 

During the study here reported, some advance has been made 
toward greater unity in the philosophy of general education, 
and to a lesser extent in practice, by the adoption of the goals of 
general education formulated by California junior college faculty 
members in the 1950 workshop of this Study. Here is a possible 
avenue for increasing cooperative work, increasing unity of 
practice, and increasing recognition of general education in the 
junior college program. 

At no time during this Study has the Executive Committee or 
any official junior college group recommended a set pattern of 
general education courses for the junior colleges of California. 
However, on the basis of conferences held during the Study, on 
the basis of workshop discussions, and on the basis of the goals 
as stated, it is now possible to say that the junior college curricu- 
lum should provide and ensure vital student experiences in the 
following fields and areas. No rank order is implied. All are 
important: 
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Communication skills 
Personal adjustment 
Vocational orientation 
Family life education 
Citizenship 

Health 

Literature and creative arts 
Natural sciences 


Provision is now made by state law for required courses in 
three of these—communication skills, citizenship, and health. 
Provision is also frequently made, by requirement or recom- 
mendation, for the psychology of personal adjustment, which 
often includes vocational orientation. Less often, however, 
are courses required or even recommended in the creative arts, 
science, or family life education. 

With this background in mind a flexible pattern of courses 
for recommendation to junior college students would be: 


Units 
Communication skills................. 3-6 (Required by state) 
American history and institutions...... 3-6 (Required by state) 
Psychology of personal adjustment, in- 
cluding vocational orientation........ 3 
Pamiily Hie CGUCMIOR. 6 6.0.66 655 cic v cede 2-3 
Health education, including science.... 2-4 (Required by state) 
Ae err re 3-6 
ID SIS ais sa wk ds cea 2 (Required by state) 


These recommendations range from 16 to 28 units, exclusive of 
physical education. Rarely would any college prescribe the max- 
imum number of units. However, eight colleges now demand for 
graduation, courses the unit value of which equals or exceeds 16. 
Accordingly, the proposed pattern seems definitely feasible and 
practicable. No specific course is suggested in moral and spir- 
itual values or in critical thinking. It would be expected that 
these goals would be recognized in all parts of the curriculum. 
Further, the only provision made for science is as a part of the 
health education requirement. Actually, additional work in this 
field can appropriately be recommended in many programs and 
for large numbers of students. No vocational training is indi- 
cated. Students must, of course, prepare to earn a livelihood, 
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whether they plan, after leaving junior college, to transfer to a 
senior college or directly to enter employment. Though voca. 
tional courses obviously can contribute to general education out. 
comes, because of their diversity they are not listed here as part 
of suggested common learnings. In connection with vocational 
orientation, students will need to select goals, make plans to 
achieve them, and begin instrumenting these plans. Ordinarily 
this will involve, at least, a beginning of vocational preparation. 
It might be presumed that the minimum recommendation above, 
16 units in general education, would apply most often to technical, 
terminal programs. 

Wide variations of practice are, of course, possible within the 
framework proposed. The important factor is not this, or any 
other, specific pattern of courses. The one essential is a program 
of general education in which provision is made for both the 
individual and the common life needs of students and for the 
needs of society. Certainly present evidence indicates that the 
inclusion of the courses here proposed would in no sense impair 
the success of any conceivable course of study, no matter how 
technical. The need for the values to be attained through gen- 
eral education in all fields of endeavor is manifest. 


Boru... AND... 


General education is “general” in many ways. It is general 
in that it aims to meet the common needs of all students. It is 
general in that it is for everybody, not for segmented groups. 
It is general in that it encompasses the total personality, not 
just the intellect. It is general in the sense that it is college-wide 
in scope, in-class, out-of-class, on the playing field, in the labora- 
tory, in the administrative and counseling office, in the library, 
or wherever the college program is found. 

In summary, some of the characteristics of a program of gen- 
eral education may be suggested. 

1. The general education program should aim to educate the 
total personality. There is no justification for improving the 
intellect to the neglect of other aspects of student life and be- 
havior. Nor is there justification for recognizing health and the 
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emotions to the neglect of intellectual development. The choice 
is not one of either ...or. Rather it is both... and: educa- 
tion of the total personality. 

2. The general education program should be planned for all 
students. Students with high mechanical, artistic, social, clerical, 
or verbal ability as well as those with low aptitude and interests 
in these fields need general education, because all of them are 
persons, all are workers, all are citizens. Students who plan to 
pursue advanced work, as well as those for whom the junior 
college is terminal, need general education. Again the choice 
is not one of either ...or. Rather it is both ... and: educa- 
tion for all. 

3. General education must permeate the total college curric- 
ulum. General education is not the sole responsibility of any 
segment of the program or of any group of the faculty. It is 
the responsibility of all divisions of the college, in and out of the 
classroom. The acceptance of faculty-wide responsibility for 
general education outcomes in no sense minimizes the need for 
offering a group of courses, each of which primarily addresses it- 
self to one or more general education outcomes. The effective 
program of general education includes both a college-wide em- 
phasis on general education outcomes and provision of courses 
which are addressed primarily to particular objectives. 

4. Junior colleges should organize courses addressed primarily 
to general education on a basis which is consistent with the edu- 
cational philosophy of the college. Particularly recommended 
in this Study is a functional approach to general education which 
builds courses and programs directly on the basis of the needs 
and characteristics of students and of society. In adopting this 
approach, faculties should bear in mind the fact that general 
education should also permeate the total program of the college. 
In short, here recommended is the use of both the functional 
and the infusion approaches to general education. 

5. The general education program should include both re- 
quired and recommended courses and other experiences. Cali- 
fornia State law requires instruction in selected general educa- 
tion areas for all students who graduate from junior college. 
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Most institutions will, however, find it essential to go beyond 
the general education minimum established by law. Minimum 
recommended programs should include courses in communication 
skills, personal adjustment and vocational orientation, family 
life education, health education and science, and literature and 
the creative arts. A plan is needed under which a few selected 
experiences are required of all, and others are recommended by 
the college through guidance and counseling and through various 
college publications: Such a plan recognizes both the common 
life needs and the individuality of students. 
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Some Factors in the Improvement 
of College Instruction 


By WESLEY J. LYDA 


WOULD LIKE to postulate a series of assumptions upon which 
| I plan to build the superstructure of my discussion. These 

assumptions will serve the general function of undergirding 
what I have to say as well as serving as a frame within which 
these remarks will be somewhat circumscribed. 

My assumptions are as follows: (1) Rarely do we start any 
place without first knowing where we want to go. (2) If edu- 
cation is to function, it must be based upon and somewhat or- 
ganized in terms of life itself. (3) Education is a continuous 
process. (4) No two persons are alike. (5) The way the 
teacher teaches must be in agreement with the way the learner 
learns. (6) The way in which the school is organized, the 
design of its educational program, and its administrative prac- 
tices have little justification except as they stimulate and facili- 
tate educational progress. And, (7) What the person does 
with, and how he feels about, that which he knows is more im- 
portant than the mere knowledge which may be at his command. 

A critical examination of these assumptions taken singly, in 
combinations, or as a whole seems to reveal a number of implica- 
tions for higher education, which tend to fall into a series of 
interrelated categories. But running through these categories, 
which in themselves define critical issues in higher education, one 
notes a common thread, namely quality of instruction, necessily 
for improving instruction. Specifically, whether one is looking 
at the issue or problem of determining the ends for which we 
educate, the opportunities for experiences provided in the school’s 
program, what success or lack of success attends our efforts to 
realize our goals, and the kind of atmosphere in which the pro- 
gram functions and which conditions its success, one is forced 
to agree with the maxim which follows: 


The quality of a community depends upon the quality of its citizens; the 
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quality of its citizens depends in a large measure upon the quality of the 
school ; and the quality of the school depends significantly upon the quality 
of its teachers. Hence, so is the teacher, so is the school. 


At this point, I am reminded of the results of a study by Dr. 
Paul Klapper, which have been widely reported and quoted in 
numerous conferences on higher education as well as in articles 
by authorities in the field of higher education. Dr. Klapper 
visited a relatively large number of classes in colleges throughout 
the United States, described what he observed, analyzed his 
observations, and drew certain conclusions. Permit me to give 
an example from Dr. Klapper’s study, which led him to the gen. 


eral conclusion that so much of the instruction in college classes 
is aimless. 


In an article entitled “Problems in College Teaching,” ? Dr. 
Klapper made the following observations with respect to the 
discussion periods in many college classes: 


The discussion hours reveal, very frequently, an idle turning of many 
mills. Arithmetically, in three out of five discussion classes, the instructor 
opens the hour with the identical question, ‘““Are there any questions?” 
Invariably this is followed by a silence palpable and oppressive. After an 
embarrassing interval of about a minute, the question is repeated, this time 
with either more appeal, or with a betrayal of surprise. As a rule, an 
aggressively inclined student asks a question which is at once turned over 
to a classmate with, ““What do you think of it (Mr. John Doe, or Miss 
Mary Roe)?” Mr. Doe or Miss Roe, temporarily victimized, had never 
thought about it. In fact, inquiry discloses that the pronoun “it” has either 
an unidentifiable antecedent, or many possible antecedents. In this climate 
of indefiniteness, the discussion is born. No wonder the class flits from 
topic to topic as if it were taking a free association test. The fortuitous 
questions of the students, rather than the well planned questions of the 
instructor, give direction to the entire period. Going off in all directions, 
the student arrives at no destination when the bell sounds. True, they 
may have had an interesting time feather dusting a sizable number of sig- 
nificant ideas. Such discussions may often be pleasurable periods, but they 


lack vigor and discipline and beget the serious intellectual pitfall of 
irrelevance. 


Concerning the lecture, one is reminded of a statement by 
Dean Emeritus Carman of Columbia, when he said in his chapter 


*Klapper, American Association of University Professors Bulletin, Spring 1950. 
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entitled “A Dean Takes Inventory,” 
sues in Higher Education, 1950: 


All of us are familiar with the aridity of college teaching, of the dry-as- 
dust lectures so completely divorced from training the will, reason, and 
imagination of the student, and so devoid of emotional warmth.’ 


appearing in Current Is- 


Thirdly, permit me to cite a few results of a survey taken of 
over 6,600 students at Brooklyn College. When the data were 
treated statistically, it was found that the student body indicated 
by significant percentages that the attributes of instructors most 
important to them were: (1) systematic organization of ma- 
terial; (2) ability to explain it clearly; (3) expert knowledge 
of the subject; (4) ability to encourage thought; and (5) enthu- 
siastic attitude toward subject. 


MOVEMENT FOR BETTER INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGE 


Similar to the reorganization movement in upper elementary 
and lower secondary education which took place roughly between 
1870 and 1910, which led to establishment of junior high schools, 
one finds at present a movement for the improvement of in- 
struction in higher education. Just as one found a series of con- 
ferences, addresses, reports of committees and commissions, as 
well as numerous studies in the reorganization movement in 
upper elementary and lower secondary education, one finds their 
parallels in the present-day movement for the improvement of 
collegiate instruction. 

Recently a number of conferences—nation-wide, regional, 
state-wide, and institutional—on college teaching, have been held. 
For example, in 1949 and again in 1950 nation-wide confer- 
ences were sponsored jointly by the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the U.S. Office of Education. More than one hundred 
and fifty participants, representing all types of institutions of 
higher education, spent three days in the first of these confer- 
ences, discussing ways in which graduate schools might improve 
the preparation of college teachers. The second of the nation- 
wide conferences under the same sponsorship considered the 


* Washington: Department of Higher Education, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1951. 
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problems involved in improving the effectiveness of the college 
teacher who is already employed. Approximately one hundred 
and twenty individuals representing a cross section of American 
institutions of higher education participated in this conference, 
It is interesting to note that this conference adopted a resolu. 
tion urging that a third nation-wide conference on college teach- 
ing be called under the joint sponsorship of the American Council 
on Education and the U.S. Office of Education. 

Secondly, numerous regional and state-wide conferences for 
the same purpose—improving college instruction, have been 
held. Illustrative of these regional and state-wide conferences 
are the Annual Conferences of Deans of Arts and Sciences held 
at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. In the 
fourth of these conferences, August 1950, more than fifty deans 
from sixteen states were in attendance. The title of its proceed- 
ings is The Evaluation and Improvement of Instruction.’ An. 
other example of a more recent conference devoted to problems 
of improving college classroom teaching was held at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, in March 1951. College 
teachers from six states participated in this conference. 

In addition to conferences on this problem, recently several 
important studies of practices in colleges and universities for 
improving collegiate instruction, of effectiveness of certain teach- 
ing procedures, and of staff evaluation, have been made. Exam- 
ples of studies on practices for improving college and university 
teaching are doctoral dissertations at Yale and Minnesota by 
Chester S. Williams and William F. Kelley, respectively, a 
questionnaire study by Howard J. Leahy, and a check list study 
by Fred J. Kelly. Illustrative of recent studies in the area of 
effectiveness of certain teaching procedures is the Chicago study. 
Under the leadership of Joseph Axelrod an effort was made to 
compare the effectiveness of several procedures in classroom 
discussion. 

In the area of staff evaluation, one finds the Indiana study. 

* Jack E. Goodman (ed.), The Evaluation and Improvement of Instruction, Fourth 


Annual Conference of Deans of Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Stillwater: Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1950). 
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Under the leadership of H. H. Remmers, of Purdue University, 
thirteen Indiana colleges have cooperated to make a staff evalu- 
ation study. Ina report entitled Norms and Profiles of Teachers 
and Administrators,‘ one finds norms derived from more than 
25,000 ratings of 420 college teachers, by students who used 
the Purdue Rating Scale. One of the significant values of the 
Indiana study is that it supplies norms with which any college 
teacher may compare the ratings his students give him, if he 
desires to use the Purdue Rating Scale. 

At this point, it is most gratifying to note that Southern Uni- 
versity is joining that vanguard of institutions which are con- 
cerning themselves with the problems involved in effective college 
and university instruction, and are arriving at solutions to these 
problems. An analysis of the program of Southern University’s 
1951 faculty conference indicates that its members are joining 
hands with such institutions as the following: 

1. Carnegie Institute of Technology, which is redirecting the 
emphasis of teaching done by its faculty by insisting that the 
effectiveness of its program is to be found in the facility their 
students possess, in applying the knowledge they have acquired 
in new situations. 

2. Ohio State University, which includes in its Bureau of 
Educational Research, two divisions that aid in improving in- 
struction on its campus, namely the evaluation division and the 
curriculum division, coordinated with a teaching aids laboratory. 

3. Georgia Institute of Technology, which has prepared an 
Instruction Manual * designed as an aid to effective teaching. 

4. Syracuse University, whose evaluation center has proved 
very effective as a means of stimulating interest in better evalua- 
tion of teaching, as well as giving assistance to faculty members 
in improving their teaching. 

5. And, finally, with a number of institutions, too numerous 
to mention, that are distinguishing themselves by their efforts to 
improve college and university instruction. 


‘By H. H. Remmers, D. N. Elliott, and R. L. Hobson (Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue 
Research Foundation, 1948). 


* By Ray L. Sweigert, et al. (Atlanta: Georgia Institute of Technology, 1950). 
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ProspLemMs To Be ATTACKED 


The solution to the problem of improving college instruc. 
tion depends upon the solution to a number of other problems 
or the resolving of other issues in higher education. Specifically, 
I refer to the clarification of goals, the provision and guidance 
of learning experiences, the determination of the extent or degree 
to which the goals are being realized, and the atmosphere of 
the college which conditions the effectiveness of its program. 


CLARIFICATION OF GOALS OR OBJECTIVES, ENDS FOR WHICH 
WE EDUCATE 


Perhaps no one has expressed the importance of goals or 
objectives better than did Abraham Lincoln in his celebrated 
‘House Divided against Itself’ speech of 1858. Lincoln said, 
“If we could first know where we are and whither we are tend- 
ing, we could better judge what to do and how to do it.”” Ob- 
viously, the clarification of objectives—institutional, divisional, 
departmental, and course—is an essential first step in the reform 
or improvement of college and university teaching. Regardless 
of the approach which an institution may use in arriving at its 
objectives—eclectic, committee on evaluation, or adoption of 
clearly defined philosophy of education—there is a further step 
that needs to be taken, namely the validation of the objectives. 
How valid are the proposed objectives of general, advanced, 
specialized, professional, or technical education? Against what 
criteria has the institution tested the validity of its objectives? 
And, parenthetically, the same questions can be raised with the 
instructor concerning his course objectives. What information 
has been collected with respect to the geographical area of serv- 
ice of the institution—its clientele—past, present, and potential 
that might be used in validating objectives? What efforts have 
been made to check the objectives for consistency with our basic 
democratic values? What have we done to indicate the evi- 
dences in the behavior of the individual, which would show the 
extent to which the objectives are being realized? Or when we 
ask ourselves what kind or kinds of behavior should indicate 
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that the objective is being realized, do we find the given objec- 
tive so poorly stated and unprecise that we cannot give it a 
behavioristic interpretation? In examining our objectives, do we 
find that they are based upon or related to the needs of students? 
Do we find that there are logical inconsistencies, and, in some 
cases, contradictory objectives? Questions such as these must be 
answered in our efforts to validate, hence, clarify our objectives. 

In brief, objectives, goals, ends for which we educate are clari- 
fied by stating them in terms of definite and observable behavior 
interpreted broadly to include attitudes, beliefs, actions, par- 
ticipation, way of thinking, and the like on the part of the indi- 
vidual as he deals with problems, situations, and issues which 
confront him. In other words, what does the given objective 
mean in terms of definite, concrete action, feeling, or behavior 
on the part of the individual? Because of the importance of 
clarification of objectives for the improvement of college teach- 
ing, permit me to give an example of the clarification of a com- 
monly accepted and recurring objective of general education. 
I draw this example from an article by Dr. Paul Dressel, the 
director of the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General 
Education, an American Council on Education project." 

Given the objective: ““The student should develop the ability 
to make meaningful interpretations of various kinds of data.” 
Then, what does this objective mean in terms of definite and 
concrete action, feeling, or behavior on the part of the individ- 
ual? And, faced with a group of individuals whose educational 
background is not known, what would distinguish those who have 
and those who have not attained the objective? 

In order to define “interpretation of data” in terms of con- 
crete actions or behavior, it is necessary to consider what is 
meant by “interpret” and what is included in “data.” Data 
may be presented in the form of numerical tables, charts, graphs, 
pictures, paragraphs; and the student will be called upon to deal 
with all of them. Data are usually thought of as being quanti- 
tative, but this is not necessarily so. The admission of non- 


* Dressel, “Evaluation Procedures for General Education Objectives,” Educational 
Record, XXXI (1950), 97-120. 
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quantitative data extends the scope of the objective so that it is 
in danger of losing its meaning. For purposes of this dis. 
cussion, let us restrict the objective to quantitative data. The 
precise type of interpretation may depend on the form in which 
the data are presented, but we might include such specifics as: 
1. Being able to read particular numerical values included in the data. 

2. Being able to estimate probable values between given values. 

3. Being able to estimate probable values slightly beyond given values. 

4. Being able to draw some conclusions about adequacy of sampling as a 

basis for generalizing from the data. 
5. Being able to recognize and point out errors in interpretations accom- 


panying data and in statements for which the data are inadequate or 
irrelevant. 


6. Being able to apply known facts and principles to validate or question 
the implications of data. 

7. Being able to recognize the difference between statements fully justified 
or “true” on the basis of the data and statements which are given some 
support or are “probably true” and, likewise, for false and probably 
false statements.” 


CURRICULUM, COURSES, AND METHODS OF TEACHING 


A second problem which faces the teacher is the determining 
of opportunities for experiences within the course, selected in 
terms of the objectives of the course and the needs of the stu- 
dents enrolled therein. Not only is this true of a given course 
but it is also true for the curriculum as a whole. Before going 
further, it might be wise and desirable to state that many 
authorities in higher education state unequivocally that one of 
the major problems of college teaching stems from an obvious 
lack of relationship between the curriculum and the expressed 
purposes of the college. Some of these authorities charge that 
there is lack of design in the curriculum and in lieu of such design 
one finds a collection of courses. It is claimed that many of the 
courses of the curriculum are placed there to satisfy the special- 
ized interests of instructors rather than the needs of students, 
and that elective courses are given to insure at least one such 
course for each member of the department in question. The 
charge is also made that subject matter is developed in unrelated, 
* Ibid., pp. 100-101. 
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compartmentalized packets which have meaning for the special- 
ists but not for the student. 

On the other hand, if opportunities for experiences and ma- 
terials of instruction are selected in terms of their potential 
contributions to the realization of the objectives of the course, 
the needs of students, their readiness for such experiences and 
materials, and are organized and so ordered as to give due con- 
sideration to the ways in which individuals learn, then it appears 
that learning will be meaningful and the student will develop a 
sense of security, belongingness, and satisfactions from work 
well done. Permit me to belabor this point a bit further. 

Running through each course there will be a number of 
threads—basic democratic values, our concept of the individual, 
how he learns, and the role of the school—comprising the insti- 
tution’s educational point of view. The potential opportunities 
for experiences and the materials of instruction (books, maps, 
globes, atlases, scientific apparatus, chemicals, plants, animals, 
fabrics, foods, places to visit, resources—human, physical, and 
cultural) which are closely related, may be organized and be 
based upon some axis of unity—a theme, a real life problem, 
a generalization—hence giving rise to units of instruction. Each 
unit of instruction will emphasize in its organization the basic 
guiding principles of the school through its emphasis upon inte- 
gration both in organization of content and of attack; sociali- 
zation through group work, development of initiative and a 
corresponding sense of responsibility; differentiation through 
activities designed to meet individual needs, interests, aptitudes, 
and capacities of students; and critical-mindedness, scientific 
approach to problems, through emphasizing the problem ap- 
proach to real life needs and problems. 

Closely associated with the organization of learning experi- 
ences and materials of instruction is the problem of method of 
teaching. It is not the question of lecture versus discussion, 
laboratory, problem, project, socialized recitation, and the like. 
Rather, it is the question of using methods of teaching, tech- 
niques, and devices which are based upon and consistent with 
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the kinds of learning involved in the objective in question. As 
the result of participation in the potential opportunities for ex. 
periences, including various and sundry materials of instruction, 
the student is expected in some instances to master certain skills, 
obtain certain knowledges, understandings, and concepts, and 
develop certain attitudes and appreciations. These are learning 
products of the experiences our students have. We expect some 
parallelism between learning products and the specifics of a given 
clarified objective. In terms of the kind or kinds of learning 
involved—habits and skills, knowledges and understandings, con- 
cepts, attitudes, and appreciations—one notes that there are gen. 
eral conditions of learning as well as specific conditions of 
learning, which, if present and applied, will facilitate the changes 
in behavior along the dimension in question. Hence, we use a 
given method with its associated techniques, or a combination 
of methods, techniques, and devices, depending upon whether or 
not such a method or methods, when utilized by the teacher in 
guiding students in various learning experiences, are consistent 
with, based upon, and provide those conditions of learning ger. 
mane to the kind or kinds of learning involved. From this point 
of view, one observes that at times one will have occasion to use 
the lecture method with skill and artistry rather than making it 
a sustained dictation exercise. The lecture may be used to assist 
students in becoming aware of a “‘live’’ problem, thus stimulat- 
ing them to want to do something about the problem which at 
the outset may be a generalized feeling of difficulty—a general- 
ized, intellectual disturbance. I am thinking that as the result 
of such an experience, students will raise a series of questions to 
which they want answers. The questions will be enumerated and 
grouped upon the basis of some axis of unity. These groups will 
be seen as emerging from one large over-all problem. I forgot 
to mention that such might be called the discussion method, 
teacher-pupil planning, problem-solving, and the like! Then, let 
us assume that having broken down the problem into a series of 
questions to be answered, the group and the teacher will begin 
planning together an attack on the major problem through secur- 
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ing answers to the series of questions emerging therefrom. At 
this point, numerous suggestions are given and weighed, and 
choices are made. Here and throughout, the teacher continually 
studies the reactions of her students to ferret out basic motives, 
blockings, frustrations, tensions, shortages—needs, if you please. 
Through the actual experience of analyzing, weighing, looking 
at pro’s and con’s, and checking with over-all democratic values, 
the teacher attempts to maintain an atmosphere of friendly 
give-and-take, permeated with efforts to contribute to a sense of 
security, belonging, and satisfaction on the part of all concerned. 
The students will be reading not only their text but will be call- 
ing upon the librarian constantly for assistance in locating ma- 
terials. They will see how they can use what they read in solving 
real life problems. They will enlist the assistance of their instruc- 
tors in various ways which may involve developing various study 
skills, clarifying problems and plans of action, using different 
types of media to communicate their thoughts and feelings, 
whether by graphs, pictures, writing and speaking, or arts and 
crafts, and carrying on scientific experiments of various types. 
With the guidance of the teacher, they will summarize their 
findings, draw conclusions, give implications and applications of 
such conclusions. 

In brief, such teaching as just described involves fostering 
security and satisfaction, promoting cooperative learning, help- 
ing to develop self-direction, fostering creativity, and helping 
to develop values and evaluate learnings. 


EVALUATION OF STUDENT PROGRESS 


After having clarified our objectives, provided opportunities 
for experiences, used appropriate methods of teaching in guid- 
ing the learning activities of students, utilized the services of 
the librarian in the selection of appropriate instructional ma- 
terials and of those in charge of guidance in order to understand 
students better, the instructor finds himself faced with another 
stubborn and disturbing problem: To what extent have the 
objectives been realized and how much growth has taken place 
on the part of my students? In other words, he desires to eval- 
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uate the progress of his students in relation to program and 
course objectives. 

Evaluation is not the same as testing nor is it the same as 
grading. It is the process of judging the effectiveness of educa- 
tional experience. Briefly, the following steps comprise the eval. 
uative process: 

1. Goals or objectives are determined and stated. 

2. These goals or objectives are clarified by stating them in 
terms of definite and observable behavior on the part of the 
individual as he deals with problems, situations, and issues which 
confront him. 

3. Procedures are developed and employed to secure evidence 
of the presence of these behaviors. 

4. Evidence of change is obtained and analyzed by comparing 
the evidence collected before and after the educational experi- 
ence we wish to evaluate. 

5. The implications of these data for changes in classroom 
activity and objectives are considered. 

6. Appropriate changes in classroom activity and possibly in 
objectives are made and the steps are reported. 

It, therefore, follows that instruction and evaluation are inter- 
active and interlocking aspects of the educative process. 


EVALUATION OF TEACHING EFFECTIVENESS 


The evaluation of teaching effectiveness is a touchy and con- 
troversial topic. If we expect teachers to improve, to grow in 
service, it seems to me that some effort should be made to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of teaching. 

Dean Lloyd S. Woodburne, after visiting forty-six colleges 
and universities in 1947-48, and examining their programs said 
that “one of the unfortunate conclusions to which the writer was 
forced was that the serious attempts to judge teaching effec- 
tiveness could be counted on the fingers of one hand .. . per- 
haps more discouraging than the scanty attempts at such evalu- 
ation was the widespread lack of concern with the problem.” 

If a state of excellence of teaching effectiveness had been 
reached by all teachers, then of course there would scarcely be 
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any need at all for evaluation because the primary purpose of an 
evaluation is to work toward improvement in teaching effective- 
ness. If there are college or university teachers who believe 
there is little or no evidence of poor teaching in colleges and 
universities, permit me to raise a few questions: 


Do you know of, have you heard about, or observed a college or university 
teacher : 
a) Who does not know his subject matter and is often quite out of date? 
b) Who assigns readings and books that are not in the library? 
c) Who jumps from one thing to another in an illogical fashion? 
d) Who is vague and indecisive in class, rambles, has no discernible ob- 
jectives, bluffs and stalls? 
e) Who uses the same methods day after day, and year after year, and 
depends almost wholly upon the textbook ? 
f) Who makes no effort to connect what goes on in class with anything 
outside? 
g) Who talks over the students’ heads? 
h) Who is lazy, conceited, impatient, and indifferent? * 


If we agree that it is wise and desirable to evaluate teaching 
effectiveness, then what kinds of data should be compiled when 
evaluations are made? 


1. Evidence may be gathered on what the teacher does to stimulate, or- 
ganize, and guide the learning process. This may be determined 
partially in various ways such as: 

a) Critical examination and analysis of materials developed for his 
course. 

b) Observations of faculty member’s participation, locally and other- 
wise, in discussions and committee work focused on teaching 
problems. 

c) Publications on teaching problems by the faculty member. 

2. Evidence may be collected on his teaching effectiveness in various courses 
through: 

a) Ratings by students through the use of such instruments as the 
Purdue Rating Scale. 

b) Ratings based on systematic observations, by fellow instructors or 
administrative officers. 

3. Evidence may be secured on the impact of the teaching on students while 
in the courses and after completing the course or courses by: 

a) Comparisons of performance of students on pre- and post-tests. 


* Adapted from Luella Cole, The Background for College Teaching (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1940), pp. 561-62. 
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6) A critical examination of activities of students while in courses, 
such as library usage and extraclass activities. 
c) Studies of subsequent activities following graduation.® 


CONDITIONS FAVORABLE TO FACULTY IMPROVEMENT 
( ATMOSPHERE ) 


In sum, if we expect the faculty to grow and increase its 
teaching effectiveness, we must create on each college campus a 
type of atmosphere which is conducive to such growth, develop. 
ment, and improvement. Specifically, I refer to the following 
conditions: (1) a climate of opinion that is favorable to faculty 
growth; (2) competent educational leadership on the part of 
the chief administrative officers; (3) opportunity for the faculty 
to share in developing policies and programs; and (4) mainte. 
nance of policies and working conditions that encourage faculty 
development. 

As the result of such an atmosphere characterized by condi- 
tions just mentioned, each member of the faculty will have a 
sense of reasonable security, status in his own eyes, the approval 
of his peers, and a rightful sense of belonging to a happy and 
congenial group. 


* Adapted from Ruth Eckert, “Ways of Evaluating College Teaching,” School and 
Society, LXXI (Feb. 4, 1950), 65-69. 





Some Results of Requiring 


the Graduate Record Examination 
of All Seniors 


By EDWARD S. JONES 


HE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO has required a final depart- 
[era examination of all its graduates in the College of 

Arts and Sciences for more than twenty years. Each de- 
partment has gone its own way in the major curricular advice 
to students in the past few years, in the amount and type of 
tutoring that was used, and in the quality of emphasis put on the 
final comprehensive. It seemed to the Curriculum Committee 
that some kind of check was desirable, particularly to find out 
to what extent our students were overconcentrating in their 
major departments. The temptation to urge extra courses on 
students to help them pass the final comprehensive is a real one 
which few department advisers have avoided. 

The Graduate Record Examination seemed to be the appro- 
priate instrument for this check, and for the past five years all 
seniors have had to take the Profile test and the Advanced test 
in the department of their concentration. The results were in 
the direction expected, but more extreme than most of us had 
estimated. The detailed statistics will not be presented at this 
time, but they are available in the personnel office of the uni- 
versity. Some of the results of this type of outside examining 
are, we believe, significant; at least they are thought provoking. 

First, the results seriously challenge the conception of a free- 
elective system, and the notion that students can be urged by 
advisers to take, voluntarily, a broad spread of courses when 
they are not so required. The university has had no divisional 
requirements, but it has had probably much more than average 
curriculum advising, since each student’s schedule must be signed 
by a personnel officer and also by a general or departmental 
adviser. Orientation conferences and the literature of the uni- 
versity stress the importance of a well-rounded education, and 
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in many cases the departments, themselves, require courses out. 
side of their immediate areas. Further, there is an outside limit 
of 56 hours, of the total of 128 hours for the A.B. degree, al. 
lowed in any department. The average number of hours per 
department for its majors is 49, and this is so high because of 
three fairly large departments in which students average close 
to 56 hours: English, chemistry, and Romance languages. 

Actually, the university scored little above the national norms 
in the Profile tests, but was quite superior in the Advanced ex- 
amination. Of the eight areas of the Profile test, the university 
seniors were ahead of both the national senior and graduate stu- 
dent norms in four (Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Mathe- 
matics), about even in two (Social Studies and Verbal Factor), 
and below the national norms in two (Literature and Fine Arts). 
In only four out of seventeen departments was there a signifi 
cantly higher Profile score than was found for the corresponding 
departments in other colleges. 

On the other hand, every department showed Advanced test 
ratings which were above corresponding Advanced ratings in 
other colleges on which the Profile norms had been developed. 
In fact, in fourteen of the seventeen departments the lower 
quartile points were above the national medians. 

It can still be argued that the Advanced examination is the 
most important single result, especially because of its relation to 
success in college. Some educators argue that what distinguishes 
a scholar is competence in his field, rather than a miscellany of 
information in widely scattered areas of knowledge. 

A second major result has been a general verification of the 
departmental examination, with correlations running from .54 
(psychology) to .80 (mathematics) between department exami 
nations and the Graduate Record Advanced Tests. A lack of 
complete correspondence is quite natural, since the local ex 
aminers may be lax or biased in some cases, or the particular 
national Advanced examination may be constructed with a special 
slant. As most department-examining was of the essay type, the 
above relations are quite good. The grade-point average for 
four years, as well as the comprehensive examination, matches 
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much more closely with the Advanced GRE examination (r .65) 
than with the Profile (r .36). In other words, the Advanced 
test is largely a measure of total scholastic effort in meeting class 
requirements. 

Contrariwise, the Profile results check up more closely with the 
aptitude test scores at the time of entrance into the university. 
The following correlations between entering ability tests and the 
two aspects of the GRE are important. 


No. or CoRRELATIONS WITH 








PreviousLy TAKEN FRESHMEN TESTS Cases Apvancen GRE Prorite 
N.Y. State Regents average.................. 401 21 37 
A.C.E. test (when freshmen)............... . 478 32 54 
English (Cooperative PM)................... 478 22 51 


The results suggest that the Profile examination measures 
abilities which are more basic, or acquired before the student 
enters college, whereas the Advanced test is indicative of col- 
legiate effort. 

Actually neither Profile nor Advanced examination is a good 
predictor within the graduate group itself. In fact, there is a 
slight negative correlation (r—.12) between the Advanced test 
in one department and the first year of graduate work. This is 
doubtless due to the fact that incoming students from other 
colleges with relatively meager concentration as undergraduates 
are more stimulated by graduate work. Our own superior stu- 
dents often seem bored and do less well than predicted. 

The GRE examination has been regarded indifferently, or 
with suspicion, by some departments, and with considerable in- 
terest by others. The two highest relationships obtained be- 
tween the GRE Advanced tests and comprehensives given by 
departments were in English and mathematics, neither of which 
departments has used objective-type questions in their own com- 
prehensives, whereas in psychology the major part of the exami- 
nation has been objective; yet its correlations were the smallest. 
In the history department oral examining has been used success- 
fully, compared with the GRE Advanced test. It would seem 
that several departments have an awakening of interest in what 
they are trying to measure. They do not like exclusive emphasis 
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on the objective-type question of the GRE, but they do feel that 
the Advanced GRE gives a useful comparative measuring stick. 

The attitude of the faculty members queried regarding the 
GRE seems to be quite favorable, and a unanimous committee 
vote to continue the examinations resulted. Some of the argu. 
ments proposed for continuing this program for another three 
to five years are as follows: “It gives a department something 
to compare itself with”; ““We should give our students every op.- 
portunity to show themselves up, even on material we have not 
stressed in our particular courses”; “It helps to spot the differ- 
ence between the plodding, rather dull, student who has answered 
back what his professor has given out, and the brighter, perhaps 
lazy, student who dips around in many sources.” The case was 
cited of a very able science student, quite poor in writing or essay 
expressions, but with unusual insights, whose GRE Advanced 
test score showed up his real stature for the first time. The 
GRE was also useful in evaluating students who had transferred 
from other colleges, missing some of the department courses 
which were taken by nearly all others. These students usually 
came out better in the GRE Advanced test than in the depart- 
ment comprehensive. 

The question has been frequently raised: why give our depart- 
ment examinations and also the GRE, especially if they tend to 
agree as closely as they seem to do? A few professors felt that 
it was a waste of time and an unnecessary expense for all to be 
required to take the GRE, hence that it should be reserved for 
those planning on graduate work and others who wished to pay 
for it themselves. A few teachers still resent the emphasis on 
short-form objective questions. 

The major criticism of the examination, however, was not in 
regard to the objective emphasis, but in regard to the norms or 
standards. Many professors wanted comparisons with the more 
selective schools, not with a “run-of-mine, unselected group of 
colleges.” 

The attitude of students is of prime importance. If a final 
required examination is taken perfunctorily and without interest, 
it may be of little value. In our case we canvassed a sizable 
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group of recent graduates at random and received replies from 
48. A brief, more complete, sampling was made of another 
small group on the main issue of the desirability of continuing 
the GRE examination in subsequent years. On the basis of 
replies from the small follow-up group we are convinced that the 
reports of the first 48 are quite representative. From this group 
43 were definitely in support of the principle of giving the GRE 
to all seniors; the other five felt that it should be reserved for 
those going into graduate work only. 

The great majority felt that there was distinct benefit in hav- 
ing an outside objective measure, over and beyond the depart- 
ment examinations. Thirty of the 48 felt that there was an 
advantage in realizing their deficiencies in the Profile test, in 
that they were determined to broaden their reading more in the 
future. Naturally, there was some criticism by individuals: sev- 
eral felt that the material used was not on the highest theory 
levels; some felt that many items were out of date, or poorly 
slanted, or ambiguous. Perhaps the majority would have been 
disappointed with this type of objective examination alone. Sev- 
eral students who found out their scores in the Profile and Ad- 
vanced examinations of the GRE took occasion to criticize their 
own departments or the advice some member of their depart- 
ments had given them. In general, the majority were glad to 
realize that in a nationally standardized examination they were 
above the average. It is rather interesting, however, that only 
two or three mentioned the possibility that they had overspe- 
cialized. In general, they were glad of the heavy concentration 
they had had. 

It is possible for administrative offices to gain much informa- 
tion from such an externally administered and scored examina- 
tion. For example, the two departments which scored relatively 
highest in the Advanced part of the GRE were at the bottom in 
respect to the Profile examination. These departments realize 
that they have a rather poor set of majors, and try deliberately 
to bring up their quality in departmental courses. Their students 
have close to the maximum hour loads in their major fields in 
nearly every case. 
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The department with the highest Profile record came out 
rather badly on the Advanced test (in the lowest quarter of the 
departments), possibly because of inadequate teaching. The at. 
trition rate in this department, a science area, is very high, be. 
cause, according to one member of the department, “If a man 
can’t stand up alone with little help, or mollycoddling, we don’t 
want him around.” In some of the courses no homework is spe- 
cified and no work is handed in for criticism. Status in the 
department seems to be on the basis of research, and not on teach. 
ing interest and ability. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that such an examining 
procedure does not imply that one should change the educational 
procedures of a college, even if it does seem to be quite different 
from others. The ultimate advantage of being highly special. 
ized, or broadly trained, is too difficult to measure. The great 
advantage of outside examining is that one finds out how he is 
doing compared to others, whether or not he wishes to keep pace 
with them. Ina sense it is a control laboratory process. <A low 
or high rating on the GRE for any one department may not be 
important, but a common drift for all departments indicates a 
strong emphasis in the college as a whole on departmental con- 
centration. 


The Council at Work 


ECAUSE OF the gravity of the situation in intercollegiate ath- 
B letics brought to light during recent months, the Council 
has taken action to assist in formulating and enforcing 
remedial measures. The Problems and Policies Committee, at 
its October meeting, unanimously recommended the appointment 
of a special committee to investigate the problems involved and 
recommend solutions. On October 4, the Executive Committee, 
also acting unanimously, approved the following resolution: 


Wuereas, Colleges and universities share in the responsibility for edu- 
cating young Americans for effective citizenship ; and 

Wuereas, Effective citizenship must include high ethical standards with 
respect both to principles and practices ; and 

Wuereas, The ethical standards of students are determined, in no small 
degree, by the moral atmosphere of the institutions they attend; and 

Wuereas, Recent occurrences associated with intercollegiate athletics 
indicate ethical lapses that threaten the integrity of institutions of higher 
education ; and 

Wuereas, We hold that the responsibility for the integrity of higher 
education including athletics is a major concern of the presidents of the 
colleges and univesities, 


Now THEREFORE, The Executive Committee of the American Council 
on Education approves the recommendation of the Problems and Policies 
Committee that the Executive Committee authorize and cause to be ap- 
pointed a committee to study existing conditions in intercollegiate athletics 
and related areas of academic responsibility and to recommend appropriate 
remedial measures for action by the chief executive officers of institutions 
of higher education. 


The Special Committee on Athletic Policy, which held its first 
meeting in Washington on November 19 and 20, is composed of 
representatives of all the major conferences, one minor confer- 
ence, and both large and small independent institutions. Chair- 
man is President John A. Hannah of Michigan State College. 
Other college and university presidents on the committee are the 
Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, University of Notre Dame; R. G. 
Gustavson, University of Nebraska; A. Whitney Griswold, Yale 
University; J. D. Williams, University of Mississippi; Umphrey 
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Lee, Southern Methodist University; John A. Millis, Western 
Reserve University; A. Ray Olpin, University of Utah; John 
J. Plyler, Furman University; and Victor L. Butterfield, Wes- 
leyan University. 

In a series of meetings this winter, the committee has inter- 
viewed representatives of such organizations as the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, the Football Coaches Associa- 
tion, the National Football Writers Association, the College 
Physical Training Association, and the Academy of Physical 
Education, has consulted the sports editors of the Associated 
Press and United Press, and has sent committee members and 
a Council staff associate to confer with the special committee of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and with General Sessions Judge Saul S. Streit of New York, 
before whom the accused basketball players have been tried. 

The committee’s objectives have been described as follows: 


1. To prepare a set of recommendations to college and univer- 
sity presidents, establishing basic principles that should govern 
the admission, academic program, and minimum rate of aca- 
demic progress for athletes; 

2. To express definite attitudes toward some of the practices, 
such as out-of-season games and tournaments, which give rise 
to the artificial and unwarranted pressure to produce winning 
teams; 

3. To establish standards of administrative organization and 
procedure which will assure that control of athletics actually 
lies with the faculty and administrative officers of each insti- 
tution; and 

4. To enlist the cooperation of all responsible agencies now op- 
erating in the field of athletics, and other interested agencies, 
in support of such a program. ‘These agencies include the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Commissioners, the regional accredit- 
ing associations, and other groups representing higher edu- 
cation. 


XUM 


XUM 
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Apvisory COMMITTEE ON TELEVISION ENDORSED 


A plan to establish an advisory committee to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the Congress on policy matters con- 
cerning television has been embodied in proposed legislation by 
Senator Benton of Connecticut. Senate Joint Resolution 76 and 
Senate bill 1579, now before Congress, have been endorsed by 
the Joint Committee on Educational Television, of which the 
Council is a member, and by the Council’s Committee on Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education to the Federal Government. 


TIDELANDs O1L BILL APPROVED 


Senate Joint Resolution 20, sponsored by Senator Hill, which 
would authorize the Federal Government eventually to use, for 
educational purposes, funds from royalties on oil produced in 
off-shore areas, was studied intensively by the Committee on 
Relationships and the Executive Committee. The Executive 
Committee in October unanimously endorsed the resolution, as 
recommended by the Committee on Relationships. 


WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


Under contract with the Department of State, and in coopera- 
tion with the Department of the Army and the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, Washington International Center at 
1720 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., has been established (Dr. 
Harry A. Wann, director) to provide introductory lectures and 
programs and other assistance to foreign leaders brought to this 
country by the Departments of State and Defense and by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. About five thousand per- 
sons who are leaders in government, labor, industry, agriculture, 
education, health, and religion will participate in the services of 
International Center this year. This activity is an outgrowth of 
the Orientation Center which was established by the Commission 
on the Occupied Areas. 


CANADA—-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE 
ON EpucaTION MEETS 
A full meeting of the Canada—United States Committee on 
Education was held in Chicago November 21-23, and a number 
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of actions were taken to further the interest of the committee in 
improving the knowledge and understanding of each country in 
the other. The committee, organized in 1944, is sponsored in 
Canada by the Canadian Education Association in cooperation 
with the Canadian Teachers Federation and the National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities; the American Council on Edu- 
cation is its sponsor in the United States. 

Preliminary studies by members of the committee, using modi- 
fied forms of a test developed in the early 1930’s by Arthur A. 
Hauck, have indicated that high school students of each country, 
and especially of the United States, do not know many of the 
central political, economic, geographic, and historic facts about 
the other country, and that student attitudes leave much to be 
desired. The committee has been interested in developing new 
tests of information and attitudes and applying them on a scien- 
tific basis to students of each country. The committee authorized 
its executive body, which consists of the Canadian and American 
co-chairmen and co-secretaries, to continue its efforts to develop 
plans and arrangements for the test proposal, including develop- 
ment of criteria upon which the test should be based. 

In other actions, the committee made its good offices available 
to the National Association of Educational Broadcasters in the 
United States and to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
looking toward cooperative relationships between these organiza- 
tions, including the development and exchange of program ma- 
terial on Canada—United States relations. It heard interim re- 
ports by Professor Wesley Maurer of the School of Journalism, 
University of Michigan, and by Mr. E. Beattie of the Ryerson 
Institute in Toronto, of preliminary studies being developed by 
students under the direction of staff personnel in the two institu- 
tions. These studies are concerned with ‘““What Canadian and 
United States Newspapers Print about the Other Country.” 

At a luncheon sponsored by the committee for approximately 
forty publishers, newsmen, editors of educational journals, and 
educators from the Chicago area, the motivation for and ac- 
complishments of the committee were discussed by Dr. Howard 
E. Wilson of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
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Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers spoke about “Responsibilities of 
State Departments and Schools for Increasing Understanding 
between Canada and the United States.” 

Dean J. B. Edmonson of the University of Michigan and 
Professor Charles E. Phillips of the University of Toronto are 
co-chairmen of the committee. 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITING PROCEDURES IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION DISCONTINUED 


In accordance with a suggestion made by President A. J. 
Brumbaugh of Shimer College, chairman of the Committee on 
Accrediting Procedures, following his poll of the committee mem- 
bership, the Council has discontinued this committee. As rela- 
tionships with other organizations with interests in this area are 


worked out, appropriate provisions will be made to give further 
consideration to problems of accreditation. 


TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS StuDY CONTINUED 


The Committee on the Study of Successful Teacher Character- 
istics (Chicago General Superintendent of Schools Herold C. 
Hunt, chairman) met recently in Chicago to have a report of 
achievements to date and to review plans for a new three-year 
project, which has been made possible by a subsidy of $90,160 
from the Grant Foundation. 

The Teacher Characteristics Study, under the direction of 
David G. Ryans, is carried on at the University of California. 
It is concerned with the identification of personality character- 
istics of good teachers, and the development of pencil-and-paper 
tests relating to such characteristics, which may be used as an 
aid in identifying promising teacher candidates. 

At the recent meeting Dr. Ryans reported on the development 
of a Teacher Characteristics Schedule, a compilation of test 
items based upon a number of tests and inventories previously 
constructed by the study, and of activities undertaken to refine 
and validate these materials. In its activities to date, the staff 
of the study has described major patterns of teacher behavior 
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of elementary school teachers and of secondary school teachers 
of mathematics and science and of English and social studies. It 
has developed final forms of tests and inventories to reveal 
teacher activities, attitudes, and preferences validated for the 
identification of effective and ineffective patterns of teacher be- 
havior for these same groups of teachers. In addition, it has 
derived information concerning the relationship of various fac- 
tors such as experience and training to effective or ineffective 
teacher behavior. 

During the three years ahead validating data will be collected, 
particularly with respect to persons who have filled out the 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule while in training prior to 
their employment. It is planned to observe such persons in their 
classrooms following varying amounts of teaching experience. 
In addition, new scoring keys will be derived, and the Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule validated for additional groups of 
secondary school teachers in, for example, foreign languages, 
music, home economics, commercial education, etc. Separate 
scoring keys for various groups were found to be necessary be- 
cause it was found that items which best distinguish ‘‘good”’ and 
“noor’’ teachers of one group do not always similarly distinguish 
teachers in other groups. Finally, it is planned to appraise the 
use of the tests in one or more public school selection programs. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF EVALUATION 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Plans for continuing the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education to December 31, 1953, were made at a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Measurement and Evaluation in Oc- 
tober, largely contingent upon securing the necessary support. 
During the period since December 1949, when Study Director 
Paul L. Dressel began a series of exploratory meetings prior to 
getting the study under way, six committees, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the 19 participating institutions, have prepared test 
instruments in science, social studies, communications, humanities, 
critical thinking, and attitudes. Planned present and future 
activity includes further validation of the tests; the accumulation 
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of data on the initial and final status of students at the begin- 
ning of college and at the end of their first and second years; 
and studies bearing upon the nature of the objectives of general 
education, including interrelationships among these objectives 
and the relative effect of various educational experiences in induc- 
ing student development toward the objectives. A final report 
of the study will be prepared in the six months’ period following 
conclusion of the active phases of the cooperative program, in 
June 1953. 

Chairman of the Committee on Measurement and Evaluation 
is Chancellor T. R. McConnell of the University of Buffalo. 


FILMSTRIP PRODUCTION PROGRAM INAUGURATED 


A filmstrip production program was set up in October 1951 
under a grant of funds from the Department of State. The pro- 
gram is to prepare primarily for distribution abroad a series of 
filmstrips showing various aspects of life in the United States. 
Included among the subjects to be developed is a series of four 
on the function of the citizen in his government; other strips will 
deal with such subjects as adult education, youth guidance, stu- 
dent assistance, modern school equipment, and teacher education. 
The Council appointed an advisory committee with Dr. Walter 
E. Hager as chairman and Lyle W. Ashby, representing the 
National Education Association, Howard S. Cummings of the 
U.S. Office of Education, and Charles F. Hoban on leave from 
Catholic University, as members. Mrs. Helen Seaton Preston is 
director of the project. 


REPORT ON PRODUCTION OF DOCTORATES 


A report on the production of highly educated scientists in 
the United States has recently been released by the Council’s 
Research Staff on Scientific Personnel. This report concludes a 
project sponsored by the Manpower Branch, Human Resources 
Division, Office of Naval Research. 

A study was made of the number of doctor’s degrees granted 
in this country. Data were gathered from several sources to 
establish two basic series, one showing the number of doctor's 
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degrees granted each year in all fields of study from 1873 to the 
present, and the other showing the number of degrees in the 
science fields from 1898 to the present. The historical trends 
were analyzed, and estimates were made of the number of 
scientists alive at certain periods. 

An intensive study was also made of twenty thousand scientists 
who earned doctor’s degrees in the physical and biological sciences 
in the United States during the thirteen-year period from 1936 
through 1948. The report includes data on their birthplaces, 
their ages, the length of time it took them to earn their doc. 
torates, the institutions which trained them, and their employ. 
ment. In addition, there are presented two special studies of 
subgroups. One concerns the field of physics and is based on the 
1,700 persons who majored in this field in earning doctorates 
between 1936 and 1948. The other special study relates to 
geographic mobility in the Pacific division and is based on the 
3,700 scientists associated with that area who were included in 
the major study. 

The report, entitled The Production of Doctorates in the 
Sciences: 1936-1948, was prepared by Douglas E. Scates, direc. 
tor of staff, Bernard C. Murdoch, and Alice V. Yeomans. A 
limited number of copies are available from the research staf 
which may be addressed at the Council’s headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


New Books PUBLISHED BY THE COUNCIL 


Diagnosing Human Relations Needs is the first publication 
in the Studies in Intergroup Relations growing out of the Cen- 
ter for Intergroup Education at the University of Chicago. This 
book describes several devices helpful in diagnosing gaps in 
social learning of children and adolescents introduced by their 
cultural backgrounds, social relationships, patterns of belonging, 
and their feelings and concerns about their relationships with 
their families and peers. Diagnosing Human Relations Needs 
by Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall Brady, John T. Robinson, and 
William E. Vickery is the first of a projected series which will 
carry on the publication of the research studies growing out of 
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the Center for Intergroup Education. The earlier publications, 
the Work in Progress Series, comprise six books. A circular 
describing them is available on request. (xi + 155 pp., paper, 
$1.75.) 

The College Study in Intergroup Relations finished work with 
the publication of a two-volume study, the last being Intergroup 
Relations in Teacher Education, an analytical study of inter- 
group education in colleges and schools in the United States: 
functions, current expressions, and improvements. Volume I 
describes college, school, and community studies and programs. 
Both volumes are edited by Lloyd Allen Cook, director of the 
study. Vol. I is entitled College Programs in Intergroup Rela- 
tions (viii + 365 pp., cloth, $3.75). Vol. II is entitled Jnter- 
group Relations in Teacher Education (xv + 271 pp., cloth, 
$3.75). Both volumes, $6.00. 

Adventures in Aviation Education was published recently. 
This book is a report of a research project carried on with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration under the guidance of the Com- 
mittee on Aviation Education of the Council. This volume is a 
report of a project to discover a way to enrich the educational 
program by using the contribution of aviation. Dr. H. E. Meh- 
rens, of the CAA, director of the project and editor of Adven- 
tures in Aviation Education, recently received the Frank G. 
Brewer Trophy for his contributions to this field. (xiv + 401 pp., 
cloth, $3.50.) 

The Committee on Discriminations in Higher Education of 
the Council has sponsored the publication of two proceedings of 
recent conferences. The Midwest Educators Conference, held 
in Chicago on November 3-4, 1950, is contained in Discrimina- 
tions in Higher Education, edited by Francis J. Brown, Floyd 
W. Reeves, and Richard B. Anliot (A.C.E. Studies, Series I, 
No. 50, vii + 80 pp., paper, $1.00). The National Student 
Conference, held at Earlham College, March 29-31, 1951, is 
reported in Human Relations in Higher Education, Francis J. 
Brown and Richard B. Anliot, editors (A.C.E. Studies, Series 
I, No. 51, v + 74 pp., paper, $1.00). 

The Commission on the Occupied Areas finished its work and 
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issued its report entitled 4a Experiment in International Cul- 
tural Relations by Harold E. Snyder and George E. Beauchamp 
(A.C.E. Studies, Series 1, No. 49, viii + 112 pp., paper, $1.50). 

Improving College Instruction is the report of a conference 
held in Chicago December 7-9, 1950, sponsored by the Council 
and the U. S. Office of Education. This is the second report on 
college teaching to be sponsored by the Council and the U. S. 
Office of Education. Improving College Instruction was edited by 
Fred J. Kelly. (A.C.E. Studies, Series 1, No. 48, vi + 195 pp., 
paper, $1.50.) 

The Conference on Women in the Defense Decade held at 
New York, September 27-28, 1951, is described in 4 New De- 
sign for the Defense Decade by Margaret Culkin Banning 
(single copy, 15 cents, quantity discounts). 

The Teaching of English in Puerto Rico is being published 
soon by the Department of Education in Puerto Rico. This 
study, written by Robert Herndon Fife and H. T. Manuel, grew 
out of the Committee on Modern Languages study conducted 
on the island some time ago. 

The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences has 
issued two recent publications as bulletins of the commission. 
Bulletin No. 5 is Accreditation Policies of State Departments of 
Education for the Evaluation of Educational Experiences of Mili- 
tary Personnel. Bulletin No. 6 is the complete revision of the 
USAFI Section of 4 Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services. Both have been distributed 
widely and are available from the commission on request. 


FORTHCOMING COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


American Universities and Colleges, sixth edition, edited by 
Mary Irwin, and American Junior Colleges, third edition, edited 
by Jesse P. Bogue, will be published in April. Both of these 
standard volumes have been extensively reorganized and ex- 
panded to make them more useful references on accredited higher 
institutions. American Universities and Colleges has descriptive 
exhibits of 902 institutions; 4merican Junior Colleges describes 
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Volume I of the Manual of College and University Business 
Administration will be issued in the spring. This volume is a 
complete revision of Financial Reports for Colleges and Univer- 
sities, long out of print. 

General Education in Action: A Report of the California Study 
of General Education in the Junior College, by B. Lamar John- 
son, is scheduled for publication in April. 

Design for Pharmaceutical Education, by Lloyd E. Blauch 
and G. W. Webster, will complete the studies sponsored by the 
Pharmaceutical Survey. 








Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


F. W. Larrentz & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Executive Offices, New York City 
Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 


American CounciLt on Epucation 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs: 


We have examined the recorded cash receipts and disbursements of the American 
Council on Education for the period from July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances except that we did not confirm by direct corre- 
spondence the membership dues received during the period examined. 

In our opinion, except for the procedure noted above in regard to members’ dues, the 
accompanying statement of cash receipts and disbursements presents fairly the recorded 
cash transactions of the American Council on Education for the period from July 1, 1950, 


to June 30, 1951, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on 
a basis consistent with that of the preceding period. 


Respectfully submitted, 


F, W. Larrentz & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 
Washington, D. C. 


October 18, 1951 


OPERATIONS 


A comparative summary of the combined operations of the General Fund, the General 
Reserve Fund, and the General Education Board Grant Fund for the six-month periods, 
July 1 to December 31, 1950, and January 1 to June 30, 1951, is as follows: 


Six Months Ended 


Dec. 31,1950 June 30, 1951 Total 
Receipts: 
iid 04-Oh de Re adebad ee waheeeeukdekdenseecenenin Ee $ 52,625.00 $114,937.50 
Contributions for general support... .... 2... 2.2 cece eens 17,220.00 324,280.00 341,500.00 
Reimbursement for services. . ........ 6.2 cece cc cecececes 21,261.68 18,483.45 39,745.13 
Accrued interest on investments sold—General Education 
Os We bedi nod bnce'esdacnnsoeteee teens 1,340.00 11,360.00 12,700.00 
Pe NS Se AGd Si Na65b bs kc cecessindenssiccs” Ee $406,748.45 $508,882.63 
Disbursements: 
Administrative expenses (net). ...............000e0eeeee+ $ 67,853.20 $ 87,215.43 $155,068.63 
I id os an adudoeccntee cenudahenneue 7,192.48 8,813.86 16,006.34 
ne ee eae eae neha ee abeetee 1,025.00 6,921.36 7,946.36 
Transferred to Building Fund. ......... 2.2... c0ceccccees 15,000.00 —— 15,000.00 
Transfers from General Education Board Grant Fund: 
For general support of American Council on Education.. . 17,220.00 24,280.00 41,500.00 
Py OE Sn t0teccvendcccrcecaceseesncans -o 36,120.00 36,120.00 
Total disbursements.................eseeeeeee++e+ $108,290.68 $163,350.65 $271,641.33 
Excess of receipts over disbursements or (disbursements over 
DN 6d bs ceca etnies atts Gl dnduedinceedincceneseenek LR > $237,241.30 















































of these funds for the preceding year is as follows: 


Receipts: 
Sr etwae wehbe 
Contributions for general supp. Me ino eec eases 
Reimbursements for services. . . es 
Accrued interest on investments sold—General Education 
Board Grant Fund.. oe a Gace 


Total receipts 


Disbursements: 

Administrative expenses ‘os. ‘ 

Committees of Council. 

Contingent (net) 

Transferred to Building Fund. 

Transfers from General Education Board Grant Fund: 
For general support of the American Council on Education 
Loan to Building Fund.... scat eee mba nae 


Total disbursements. . 


Excess of receipts over disbursements or (disbursements over 
receipts). .. cee - 


Net income from operation of building 
Reimbursement from tenant for special electrical installation 


Total receipts 


Disbursements: 
Renovation, remodeling, and repairs 
Mortgage curtailment and interest. . 
Attorney’s fee is ‘ 
Purchase of furniture and rugs 


Total disbursements 


Excess of receipts over disbursements 


July 1 to December 31, 1950, and January 1 to June 30 


Receipts: 
Income from publications (net)... ... 
Reimbursement for services. . 
Transfers from special funds oa 
Grants and subsidies................ 


Total receipts. ...... 


Disbursements: 
Operating expenditures. . 
Reimbursement to General Fund for administrative services 
Purchase of furniture and equipment................. 
Moving costs. 
Transfers to special funds... 
Transfers to Building Fund. ita RaRERe sehen nemete 
Loan to Building Fund............... 


Total disbursements 


Excess of disbursements over receipts...............2..0000 





Year Ended 


$114,937.50 
341,500.00 
39,745.13 


12,700.00 
$508,882.63 


$155,068.63 
16,006.34 
7,946.36 
15,000.00 


41,500.00 
36,120.00 


$271,641.33 


$237,241.30 





June 30,1951 June 30, 1950 


$113,115.00 
8,980.00 
29,204.55 
2,160.00 


$153, 459. 


| 
lw 


$132,562.42 
9,613.73 
(625.00) 
10,000.00 


8,980.00 


$160,531.15 


$ (7,071.60) 





Six Months Ended 


Dec. 
Receipts: 
Proceeds from mortgage . $ 87,500.00 
Final settlement with former tenant for r depreciation ‘of build- 
ing during occupancy. ; 17,500.00 
Transfers from other funds 29,381.49 


8,466.98Dr 








$125,914.51 


$112,765.00 
4,725.00 


$117,490.00 
$ 8,424.51 








31,1950 June 30, 1951 


$ 17,500.00 


56,120.00 
12,068.25 
2,500.00 


$ 88,188.25 











a 1,297.62 


, 1951, is as follows: 
Six Months Ended 


Dec. 31,1950 June 30, 1951 


$ 78,958.38 
6,061.09 
8,121.77 


$ 93,141.24 


$ 81,727.67 





$104,327.76 
$ 11,186.52 


$ 73,315.02 
5,712.27 
10,939.00 
4,748.89 


$ 94,715.18 
$ 93,307.03 
7,635.09 
1,027.55 
566.50 
6,814.37 
20,000.00 
$129,350.54 
$ 34,635.36 
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A comparison of the combined operations of the General Fund and the General Educa- 
tion Board Grant Fund for the year ended June 30, 1951, with the combined operations 


Increase 
Decrease* 


$ 1,822.50 
332,520.00 
10,540.58 
10,540.00 


$355,423.08 


$ 22,506.21 


$111,110.18 


$244,312.90 


A comparative summary of Building Fund operations for the six-month periods July 1 
to December 31, 1950, and January 1 to June 30, 1951, is as follows: 


Total 
$105,000.00 


17,500.00 
85,501.49 
3,601.27 
2,500.00 


$214,102.76 





$183,145.73 

10,460.62 
1,250.00 
9,524.28 


$204,380.63 








$ 9,722.13 


A comparative summary of Publications Division — for the six-month periods 


Total 


$152,273.40 
11,773.36 
19,060.77 
4,748.89 


$187,856.42 


$175,034.70 
7,635.09 
1,027.55 
566.50 
18,118.71 
11,295.75 
20,000.00 


$233,678.30 
$ 45,821.88 
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A comparative summary of Publications Division operations for the year ended June 30, 
1951, with that of the preceding year is as follows: 











Year Ended 
ee Increase 
June 30,1951 June 30, 1950 Decrease* 

Receipts: 

Income from publications (net) inet baddies . $152,273.40 $115,126.64 $ 37,146.76 

Reimbursement for services. . Cosundweknenns 11,773.36 16,584.35 4,810.99* 

Sale of equipment and supplies ae SEAL Javan ——— 170.50 170.50* 

Transfers from special funds.... °F ; 19,060.77 10,280.67 8,780.10 

Grants and subsidies. . .. .. ; . 4,748.89 — 4,748.89 

Total receipts. . paaeedewdvedes . $187,856.42 $142,162.16 $ 45,694.26 

Disbursements: 

Operating expenditures. . $175,034.70 $106,255.50 $ 68,779.20 

Reimbursement to General Fund for administrative services 7,635.09 6,795.24 839.85 

Purchase of furniture and equipment. . a re 1,027.55 1,027.55 

Moving costs. .. wku A oanssaeees 566.50 a 566.50 

Transfers to special funds 2 ewhens 18,118.71 10,988.15 7,130.56 

Transfers to Building Fund ‘ ewe ‘ 11,295.75 so 11,295.75 

Loan to Building Fund... ‘ ; ‘ 20,000.00 — 20,000.00 

Total disbursements ; iy ....+ $233,678.30 $124,038.89 $109,639.41 

Excess of disbursements over receipts or (receipts over disburse- 

id vc oncedveexes iouedene jeamakoun . $ 45,821.88 $(18,123.27)  $ 63,945.15 





A summary of the Publications Division, as prepared by the Manager of Publications, 
showing cash, accounts receivable, and inventories on hand at June 30, 1950, with future 
commitments and/or obligations, is as follows: 





a caawawe ery ‘i aa ae . $ 74,522.84 
Accounts receivable “ am are 17,281.10 
Inventories...... . : - se ; 67,294.79 
Total.. ye 7 wened ‘ ‘ . $159,098.73 
Commitments and/or obligations : ; seb date aes head me 17,300.00 
Balance dithadedesnsie eeaberabauadendeeraeereesis eee .. $141,798.73 


In addition to the above, $2,516.00 (cost) is invested in U.S. Savings Bonds for the 
American Universities and Colleges handbook account and $20,000.00 from the Committee 
on Teacher Education is on loan to the Building Fund, to be repaid with interest at 34% 
per annum. 

A comparative summary of the operations of the Central Services Division for the six- 
month periods, July 1 to December 31, 1950, and January 1 to June 30, 1951, is as follows: 


Six Months Ended 














Dec. 31, 1950 June 30, 1951 Total 
Receipts: 
Reimbursement for services. ...... aus ; $— $ 18,889.44 $ 18,889.44 
Reimbursement for postage. ... .. Saveia bienceus ed 9.00 10,355.58 10,364.58 
Total receipts. ... $ 9.00 $ 29,245.02 $ 29,254.02 
Disbursements: 
Cost of services $ 459.57 $ 20,021.85 $ 20,481.42 
Postage. ... é ; ; —-- 11,367.84 11,367.84 
Purchase of e quipment. saoae 7 ‘ 4,058.37 2,649.18 6,707.55 
Total disbursements eae s $ 4,517.94 $ 34,038.87 $ 38,556.81 
Excess of disbursements over receipts aad dacencemce, Ee & 4, 793.85 $ 9,302.79 


A summary of the Central Services Division, as prepared by its Manager, showing 
cash, accounts receivable, and inventory on hand at June 30, 1951, is as follows: 


Ee err ee ar = hae : iabuaabatane ane ah : $ 9,302.79 
Less: 
Accounts receivable ices ina saewts inwina eal 
Inventory 1,745.17 3,001.08 
Net deficit ; ; rer $ 6,301.71 
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The net deficit shown above represents the excess of expenditures over receipts on an 
accrual basis. The cash deficit shown therein of $9,302.79 represents a cash overdraft by 
the Central Services Division and was traced to the Council’s cash on deposit with the 
American Security and Trust Company into which receipts from all funds are deposited 
and from which disbursements from all funds are made. 

Recorded cash receipts were traced to bank deposits as evidenced by deposit credits 
per bank statements, and cash disbursements, as shown by the records, were supported 
by canceled checks and approved vouchers. 


The cash in bank and investments on hand at June 30, 1951, were as follows: 
General Fund: 


Cash in bank: 
American aay and Trust a came: 
General Fund . pees vaebbosuvebcceteren See 
General Reserve Fund.. smecascen “ae 
General Education Board Grant Fund.. oakae wie 3,500.00 $251,892.33 


Investments on hand: 
General Reserve Fund: 
vs Savings Bonds, nate} F, due at 1, 1954, ae value 
1,000.00—at cost. ; 63,900.00 $315,792.33 


Building Fund: 
Cash in bank and with agent: 
American ew and Trust er. wethessshsoueuelees $ 14,143.95 


With agent.. onan cnsueeh woes ce deeh anekecess 512.85 14,656.80 


Publications Division: 
Cash in bank: 
American Security and Trust acne 
Restricted funds. ; baswekescusane Re 
SIPUIUINR. 6-555 5 5ccs beeseces as Soacseay 18,226.32 $ 74,522.84 


Investments on hand: 
Handbook—American Universities and Colleges: 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due November 1, 1955, maturity value 


$3,400.00—at cost. jinn was dna do Bis 2,516.00 77,038.84 
Central Services Division: 
Cash in bank: 
American Security and Trust Company—Overdraft. ............00 cece eceeeceeees $ 9,302.79Cr 
Special Funds—Exhibit A: 
Cash in bank: 
I GR Se GD ia 6 0.666 0006.68 66 00 66 eb 6 00 Sasser n6 ketene 323,755.31 
Pcie wh Ries dase behe Sesdee eee kneCuenweteuetcuaniesseueasauneees $721,940.49 


The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company was confirmed 
by correspondence with the depositary. Receipts from all funds are deposited intact into 
this account and the cash balances shown above minus the Central Services Division 
overdraft were reconciled with the bank statement and confirmation received as of June 30, 
1951. The cash on deposit with the building agent was confirmed by correspondence with 
the agent. The investments of the General Reserve Fund and the handbook American 
Universities and Colleges were inspected by us at the Union Trust Company on Septem- 
ber 11, 1951. 

GENERAL FunpD 


During the period under review, $41,500.00 was appropriated for use by the Council 
from the General Education Board Grant Funds; this amount did not exceed the maximum 
of $45,000.00 per annum permitted for such use. On June 30, 1951, a loan was made to 
the Building Fund from the General Education Board Grant Fund in the amount of 
$36,120.00, to be repaid with interest at 344% per annum. Funds were provided for these 
two transfers by the sale of U.S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due July 1, 1954, having a ma- 
turity value of $71,000.00, and carried by the General Education Board Grant Fund at a 
cost value of $52, 540.00. The bonds were sold to the General Reserve Fund for $63,900.00, 
their redemption value as of July 1, 1951. 

The General Reserve Fund was inaugurated by contributions of $150,000.00 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Rockefeller Foundation in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1951. These grants are for the support of the operations of the American Council 
on Education, and appropriations for such purposes are not limited in any way by yearly 
maximums. On June 30, 1951, the General Reserve Fund purchased U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, due July 1, 1954, having a maturity value of $71,000.00 from the General Edu- 
cation Board Grant Fund at a cost of $63,900.00, their redemption value as of July 1, 
1951. No other transactions occurred in this fund to June 30, 1951. 
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Bui_pinc Funp 


The American Council on Education was obligated to the American Security and Trust 
Company for the unpaid balance of a 3%% 0 real estate mortgage note at June 30, 1951, 
in the amount of $168,000.00, plus accrued interest. The mortgage note is secured by the 
land and building at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., W ashington, EXG. Principal 
installments of $3,500.00 and interest are payable se emiannually on April and October 20, 
continuing to, and including October 20, 1959, and any remaining unpaid principal bal- 
ance will be payable on April 20, 1960. Additional payments on principal may be made 
in any multiple of $250.00 at any interest-paying date. During the year under review, no 

additional payments on principal were made. 

In addition to the above mortgage note payable to the American Security and Trust 
Company, the Building Fund was indebted to the General Education Board Grant Fund 
for a $36,120.00 loan and to the Committee on Teacher Education, a restricted fund of 
the Publications Division, for a $20,000.00 loan, both loans to be repaid with interest at 
a rate of 344% per annum. 

A schedule of insurance policies in force at June 30, 1951, and confirmed by correspond- 
ence with the insurance department of the American Security and Trust Company is as 
follows: 


Fire and extended coverage: 


Building. . dietebsetasdwwaine ts a kelcal ie eee Ws eae $855,000.00 
Contents of building. . Wena kcai ka ena a ae ee ne Os Gk taee aa ae eae 85,000.00 
Boiler, machinery and elevator motors................ didéatasataunanesaaewl 50,000.00 


General Liability: 

Bodily injury...... ibhaed nad waned dh ebatedeeened tlatinenen een eanes een ee 
PE MNS 6's éc0.05 04006066405 eenbclcen deen eedcenaeeaeeuseéunnnaetan 5,000 
NT Nd 4.060 604 bbkGsiss6baidncesecacececansaue ee ucnadéaneehabnens 5,000.00 


Fidelity Schedule Bond: 


i OND. 0 0. 6ctacec vias 5,000.00 
re a ins ws vo un 6b ue Ga ebae aed edae ener nant 15,000.00 
rr eee en 15,000.00 
Ps cae a nc enecan cheesetnerucentevabicnvncadue 15,000.00 
Mr. J. P. Mather, Ass’t. Treas... .........0000. 15,000.00 


Workmen’s Compensation 


SPECIAL Funps 


Contributions to the Special Funds were confirmed by correspondence with the donors 
with the exception of government contracts and minor amounts; the contracts with gov- 
ernment departments, however, were submitted to us for inspection. 
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